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NEWS C OF THE WEE K. The reception of the Prince of Wales at Bombay on November 8 


a ee seems to have been a great success. He landed under a salute 


, hich was immediately repeated in every cantonment in India 
FPWIE struggle in the Assembly over the French Electoral Law | “ ee eee : 
" ie and was received by seventy princes and nobles, among whom 

so long threatened has ended in a division, and the Govern- 


. The d x . 5 were the rulers of Mysore and Baroda, the Premier of Hydra- 
ment has won. 1e debate was short, covering only Monday, bad, and the Maharana of Oodeypore, the first in rank of all 
os = . r . . aa, ako ane ’ 

— sng roar eo Lp wd A czorag Hindoos. The whole population turned out, and was swelled 
— ee Defense aa Genk a The De sake “mt by 200,000 visitors from the country; the crowds cheered 
ae ve 1 1 z 1 that he “ di - Pe ld end, | like Englishmen, and the illumination at night was one of those 
fact, appeared resolved that the long discussion should end, chat Mink hic 1 “ili eile a “ 
: t ¢ : seg g displays which only a willing people can manage. 
and they therefore betook themselves to business, voting on Sts @ilinan fe-aecneteedh dnadinem, oo euiiicte Gat tains anoaee 
Tuesday that six months’ residence should be sufficient for an } " P ‘ =. ; iN 2 8 the fe assis, na ar ei 
8 tet Ghe wanted a he i—that i Dissolu- | “"¢ 1urrying up to see him, and from the few speeches given, 
ee ee a a ae ee et oleate saa FM evidently learned the difference between one native Prince 
tion must take place—before the 31st of March, and that no officer onl ceuatien Whe Cents: decetiiadt manta oll Min daneeiemeiiiin di. 
tively employed in the Army or Navy can be a candidate; on : 7 saa 
ee ae Biren , where, and they appear to be excellent, but the Prince should be 
Wednesday, that the mandat impérati7 should be of no effect ; ‘ 


re : .’ | warned notto give books. The native noblesare not college students 

and on Thursday, that elections should be conducted by secrutin : Be . a om 

. . ,T ; : and will neither approve the books themselves, nor much of what 
darrondissement. The plan adopted is that every arrondisse- 


: aga ‘ they may read in them. A sword, a rifle, or a portrait can be 
ment shall elect one Deputy, and if its population exceeds ’ 3 : Re 

as . treasured, but the Oriental world scarcely yet regards a book as a 

100,000, an additional Deputy for each 100,000 or fraction of fittine wift t Shs atliendiion 

100,000. In that case the arrondissement will be divided into Say PS Oe aa Ss 8 ey 
cireumscriptions, to be described in the present law, and not} The annual banquet at Guildhall to the Ministry of the day 
modified except by statute. This passed at eleven at night, by | came off on Tuesday, and the company were addressed by Mr. 
357 to 326, giving a majority of 31 for Government. Disraeli, Mr. Ward Hunt, and Lord Cairns. Lord Derby was 
cnemengineesadmeeta not present, and not a word was said about the Slave Circular. We 
We have discussed this vote elsewhere, but may remark here | have commented on what seem to us some very grave utterances 
‘that the vote was taken by secret ballot, on the motion of M. | in Mr. Disraeli’s speech elsewhere, and need only mention here 
Gambetta. The reason for this proceeding on the part of the | that he acknowledged the imminence of war with China a month 
great Republican is not quite apparent. He himself is reported | ago, and spoke with unusual warmth in acknowledgment of Mr. 
to have said that he would give the Legitimists a chance, and his | Wade’s efforts to avert it; adverted to the Prince's reception in 
party evidently thought they would draw votes, for they cheered | India, as proof of the tranquillity and prosperity prevailing there ; 
his suggestion rapturously, but the result showed that if this | and declared that the successful confederation of our Colonies in 
were the expectation, it was fallacious. The majority which | North America, and the projected confederation in South Africa, 
founded the Republic did not vote for the scrutin de liste. | showed that the Government regarded the Colonies not as a cause 
Another explanation suggested is that M. Gambetta did not | of exhaustion, but as a source of wealth, of power, and of glory. 
want the adherents of the scrutin d’arrondissement to form a | He maintained that at home the Government had entered on 
party, but this seems far-fetched, and we rather incline to the | the path of social improvement, and defended permissive legis- 
opinion that the Liberal leaders, aware that they must be defeated, | lation as the result of confidence in the co-operation of 
desired to leave those who were deserting them free to support the people. Their policy had been charged with want 
certain compromises which are to be suggested before the third , of dramatic effect, but it had diminished the death-rate of a 
reading. The secret vote can rarely be advantageous to Liberals, great nation, All this was, of course, subordinate to the main 
as Members are nearly sure to be less liberal than their purpose of the speech, which was, in our judgment, to warn the 
constituencies, | English people that events were at hand in the East which might 


Great Britain hasanother little war on hand, this timein the Malay G0 Sar Ghee SRENNED eee one, bes 


peninsula, Sultan Ismail, the pretender to the chiefship of Perak, The Lord Chancellor aud the Lord Chief Justice both made 
who was set aside by Sir A. Clarke in favour of the elected chief, | speeches at Guildhall, and both of them referred to the great 
Abdoollah, has organised, it is believed, an attack on Europeans At | changes brought about by the Judicature Act, but in a decidedly 
all events, the Residency was attacked on the 1st or 2nd inst., and different spirit. Lord Cairns spoke of himself as now “ the uns 
Mr. Birch, the Resident, a Ceylon civilian of much experience, worthy head of Her Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature,—a 
murdered. On the 5rd inst. the news reached Penang, and on the Court more comprehensive and greater in every way than any 
‘th, Captain Innes, with a party of Her Majesty's 10th Regiment, Court which has hitherto exist d in this country ;” and he said 
and some policemen, relieved the Residency. On the following that the great legal revolution now accomplished would be directed 
day they ascended the river Perak, we fear without cannon, and by the Judges “to the attainment for the people of this country 





oo | ° e . PA > ° ° : ° - ide a2 
attacked a stockade in which the insurgents had entrenched of a certain, simple, and incxpensive justice.” The Lord Chief 
themselycs, They were beaten, Captain Innes was killed, Lieu- | Justice, on the contrary. t!.ou )it the change did not make ** much 





tenants Elliott, Booth, and eight men of the 10th were wounded, | difference.” “Tam very mone’: inclined to think with the com- 
and, we presume, some of the native police were lost. The mander who said to his ba (aivas, * When I said, ‘As you are,’ I 
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meant, ‘As you was.’ Some good I hope we shall get out of the 
change, such as it is,” but no one is to suppose that a change 
of procedure means a true law reform. Surely it means one kind 
of Law reform, and that the best. If it does make justice more 
expeditious, it makes it much more truly justice. Justice long 
delayed means justice preceded by along period of injustice, in 
which the unrighteous man hopes, and the righteous fears. 


Mr. W. E. Forster delivered yesterday week a striking address 
at Edinburgh, on the duty of maintaining the integrity of our 
Colonial Empire. He answered the remark that it is not for us 
to anticipate the future of our Colonies, by pointing out that we 
always do and must anticipate the future, in the temper in which 
we actually govern them. If we do not anticipate permanent 
union with them, we anticipate speedy separation, and act so as 
to produce it. ‘‘I am one of those,” he said, ‘‘who so far 
believe in the future, that if I became convinced that 
the forces of society are tending in a direction which must 
inevitably bring about a certain result, I should begin to ques- 
tion myself whether the Power which guides man through the 
ages is not, after all, guiding him aright, though to my imper- 
fect vision there may be pitfalls by the way.” If it be the true 
key-note of a Colonial policy to prepare the Colonies for inde- 


pendence, then we ought at once to try and tune our instruments | 


in harmony. 


Excluding colonies which are mere advanced fortresses, and also 
dependencies like India, West Africa, and the West Indies, which 
the white race can never properly colonise, Mr. Forster showed 


that our Colonies occupy upwards of 6,000,000 square miles | 
(including, that is, the vast area of the Nortl-West territory in | 


British America). Of the unoccupied areas of the new 
Continents in the temperate regions, cighty per cent. belong 
to Great Britain and the United States together, and forty- 
four per cent. to Great Britain alone. Our coast-line in 
the temperate regions is 21,000 miles, their whole coast-line 
being 70,000, so that we have two-sevenths of the whole, while, 
including the United States, English-speaking men hold three- 
sevenths of it. Mr. Forster calculated that the population of these 
colonies in the temperate region, now about 6,600,000, would be 
by the end of the century 15,000,000. By the middle of the next 
century the British population of our Colonies would probably be 
82,000,000, against only 63,000,000 in these islands, Here, then, 
is a vast power at our disposal, which we may either husband 
by union or waste by divergence. 


In answer to the argument that our Colonial Empire presses 
hardly on the British taxpayer, Mr. Forster showed that at present 
at least it is not true, and is becoming less true every day. Ile 
showed that in 1872-3 it was only £370,000 on the group of 
colonies to which Englishmen really emigrate, and £150,000 of 
this had been spent in Nova Scotia, chiefly on the port of Halifax. 
Then it seems highly probable that our trade to the Colonies is 
far larger than it would be if they were separated from us,—that it 
is now far more than proportionate to their population ; in short, 

hat trade follows the flag to a large extent; and that as regards 

our Navy, we should probably have to keep up for our 
own sakes almost as large a Navy, at a greater cost, if the 
Colonies were gone, as we do now. As regards war, Mr. Forster 
showed that our Colonial Empire would tend to restrain us from 
unreasonable wars, and that in either a war of self-defence, 
or one waged to redress some great wrong, the Colonies would 
in all probability be eager and able to assist us, ‘+ Would 
it not be their duty to remember that they also owe their existence 
to the principles of freedom, and that they are as much bound 
as even we ourselves to keep those principles living in the world ?” 
Finally, whenever the time comes to replace independence by 
the association would find 
least as much for 

for .the patriotism and 
it if 
The address 


member of 


nationality at 


association, ‘ each 
in the common 
iis aspirations, as demand 
energy and _ self-reliance of 
trying to obtain a distinct nationality for itself.” 
was one of great force, pith, and moment, and on the chief objec- 
tions taken to it we have commented at length clsewhere. No 
recent speech of Mr. Forster's has illustrated better the warm 
national affections which restrain from all kinds of cosmopolitan 
dilettantism the broad Liberalism of his political creed. 


scope 
much 
as would 


citizens, 


its 


Mr. Forster also spoke at Edinburgh on Education on Saturday, 
when receiving the honorary gift of the freedom of the city 
of Edinburgh, and told an excellent story of the use educa- 
tion had been to Scotchmen. A Scotchman recently applied to a 
Bradford manufacturer for the place of porter, ‘Are you 


‘ sure,” says the manufacturer, ‘ that you mean porter?” « Portop 
to begin with,” says the Scotchman. ‘ Yes,” says the manu- 
facturer, “‘ porter to begin with, but partner to end with, T have 
had three Scotchmen porters to begin with, and all three are my 
partners now.” Mr. Forster closed his speech with a useful hint on 
the great importance of keeping up strong local centres of Opinion 

_ (of which Edinburgh, after London, would no doubt be one of the 

‘most important), if only for the sake of preventing that too 
rapid formation of a not very strong public opinion which 
the rapidity of communication in these islands is tending 
to promote, Public opinion, said Mr. Forster, cannot be 
too powerful in the end, but “it may be too powerful 
in the beginning.” In other words, it may be formed by the 
mere flash of a sympathy, and without adequate discussion, 
without the real canvassing of educated intelligence. Loca} 
centres, with strong intellectual traditions of their own, are 
most important to prevent the easy transmission of premature 
waves of ill-grounded susceptibility, and certainly to no place 
more completely than to Edinburgh would this exhortation to 
guard their own traditional modes of looking at public matters, 
more eminently apply. 

It is stated demi-officially that Mr. Cavendish Bentinck will be 
Judge-Advocate-General, and that Mr. Stanhope will succeed him 
| as Secretary to the Board of Trade. The object of that curious 
shuffle would seem to be to keep the Board of Trade straight 
next Session, when shipping matters will be again to the fore, 
without asking Sir C. Adderley to resign. It does not signify 
| who is Judge Advocate-General, as the Deputy is able to coach 
anybody. The arrangement is adroit, especially if Sir C. Adderley 
is to go to the Peers, but it is rather a waste of Mr. Stanhope. 

The Tories do not pick up a Conservative aristocrat who can 

speak every day. 


Nothing has come from the East this week except rumours, all 
of which point to some projected pressure to be brought on 
‘Turkey by the Imperial Powers. Action seems to be delayed by 
the illness of the Grand Vizier, whose digestion is either diplo- 
matically or really out of order. ‘The Times, however, publishes 
what is really important Eastern news, a Viennese calculation, 
said to be official, and based on an cxposé laid before the 
Sultan on October 1, as to the true position of the Trea- 
sury at Constantinople. According to this, the actual revenue 
will be only £15,300,000 sterling, and the outlay of the year 
£32,400,000, leaving a deficit of £17,100,000, of which only 
£2,000,000 is due to the Bosnian insurrection. This is after de- 
ducting the addition to floating debt which the Viennese writer 
puts among the expenses. Even, therefore, if the Porte saves 
£6,000,000 by the repudiation of half her interest, the Treasury 
will still be £11,000,000 short. If this statement is correct, as the 
Times seems to believe, the bondholders will not have a penny, 
and even though it should be exaggerated, they can be paid only 
by leaving all officials and soldiers without cash, that is, in fact, 
allowing them to plunder the provinces, which cannot be done 
With ‘Turkish credit, in fact, Turkish finance collapses. 


It is announced that General Sir F. Haines will be the next 
Commander-in-Chicf in India, Probably no man so little known 
to the public ever obtained so important a command, but Sir 
Frederick is evidently trusted by his superiors. He was appointed 
unexpectedly to Madras, and during his four years of command 
there seems to have earned a confidence which has secured him 
the reversion of the greater command, which has very rarely, 
perhaps only once, been given to a decidedly inferior man, Lord 
Gough, who was considered one because he did not know any- 
thing outside his profession, could get more out of British 


long. 





soldiers than many an abler man, and had a distinct talent for 


choosing good subordinates, 


A pamphlet has appeared at Berlin, called ‘ Pro Nihilo,” con- 
taining many of the letters produced at Count Arnim’s trial. 
They are full of bitter complaints from Prince Bismarck against 
the Count for not supporting M. Thiers, for representing him to the 
Emperor as dangerous to the Monarchieal principle in Europe, thus 
indisposing the Emperor to Bismarck’s advice, and for intriguing 
with the Empress against the Chancellor. The complaints are 
in form those of a very irritable and somewhat small-minded 
politician, but there seems to be a serious basis to them. Prince 
Bismarck wished to support M. ‘Thiers, and directed Count 
Arnim to support him, and the Ambassador, relying on Imperial 
favour, did not do it. That was a grave failure, only hidden by 
‘the rather absurd charge that he defended his views in letters to 
‘his master and the Empress. Since when have the Hohenzollerns 
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ceaounned the right to guide their own foreign policy, or to keep 


. 2 9 
up correspondence with any of their servants ? 





The Cologne Gazette publishes the substance of some remarks 
made by S. Castelar to M. Thiers in a recent conversation. They 
look true, though the source of the information is not given. S. 
Castelar thinks the Demagogues will drive away King Alfonso— 
whom, we may remark, they are discrediting by scandalous 
stories—and will, in turn, be replaced by a Conservative Republic. 
§. Castelar wishes to see a seven years’ President ‘‘ with a terri- 
fying countenance and a long stick,” and a good strong army 
kept clear from favouritism, He wishes to see the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba, universal military service without substitutes, 
and £3,000,000 a year granted for schools. There isa new form 
of Republic coming evidently in Europe, and we doubt very much 
whether old Republicans will like it. It does not matter much 
whether the ‘saviour of society ” is called Emperor or President, 
if his sceptre is to be a long cane, and his reliance the army. A 
dictatorship may be necessary in emergencies, but had it not 
better be called one? 


Mr. Stansfeld made a clever speech last week at Bury, in 
Lancashire, on occasion of opening a large Hall and Liberal Club. 
He spoke of Mr. Ward Hunt as having shown that it is quite 
possible to have an administrator who, without venturing to be 
economical, could be inefficient. He spoke of Mr. Cross and Sir 
Stafford Northcote as fulfilling the useful function of teaching 
Conservatives in office how far they might venture to be Liberal 
and still remain members of their party. He criticised the Slave 


| thought that the London Companies, which were established as 
“ crafts ” or ‘‘mysteries”” on purpose to secure the most intelli- 
gent and beautiful applications of human industry to the work of 
the world, ought to put themselves at the head of the movement 
for bringing Science and Art to converge on human labour. 
Further he admitted that in the higher classes the love and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful has in many cases become hereditary, but 
genius, he said, came not less, if not more often, out of the people, 
and he showed an engraving of a screen in an obscure Monmouth- 
shire church (the Church of Llangwm), which must have been 
the work of some village artist in the middle-ages, at a time when 
there were no appliances like Science and Art schools to help 
struggling genius on its way. Mr. Gladstone also read part of a very 
interesting letter from a young carpenter, Mr. Francis Moore, who 
had expostulated with him for having, apparently at least, in a 
recent speech drawn a hard-and-fast line between head-work and 
handiwork, and who maintained, on the contrary, that as ma- 
chinery supplants the mechanic in the easy parts of his duty, 
fresh demands for educated and thoughtful handiwork, which 
machinery cannot do, follow in its track. No speech on 
education has for a long time been so readable as Mr. Gladstone’s. 


Nevertheless, Prince Leopold succeeded very creditably in a 
similar speech delivered the same day, on a precisely similar occasion, 
at Oxford, and it is a curious illustration of the difficulty of getting 
accurate statistics, that Mr. Gladstone’s and Prince Leopold's 
statistics as to the number of students in the Science and Art 
Departments did not at all agree. ‘They agree that the number 
of students in the Art Department is now about 24,000, but while 








Circular, and maintained that Government always tended to aj Mr. Gladstone adds only 8,000 more for the Art night-schools, 


dangerous centralisation of authority, for which the only remedy 


| 


| Prince Leopold adds 21,000. Again, while Mr. Gladstone gives 


was the revival of the institutions of local self-government. | 45,000 as the number of regular science students, Prince Leopold 


Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, who also spoke, attacked sharply the 
Fugitive Slave Circular, and in relation to the ‘ Vanguard’ 
disaster, declared that ‘ this island is now committed to the 
charge of an administrator whose one and only resource in the 
moment of crisis is to run up to the masthead the fatal signal, 
‘England expects no one above the rank of flag-lieutenant to do 
his duty.’ Every department in the Government was hankering 
after a reactionary policy, and Mr. Disraeli appeared to act on the 
precedents of that unlucky Admiral—a great favourite at White- 
hall—who when he got into a fog thought all his subordinates 
at liberty to slacken speed at their own discretion. Mr. Trevelyan 
has always a sharp word for the Tories. Mr. Disraeli will long 
be remembered as the Admiral in the fog who declined to slacken 
speed himself, but who thought that all his subordinates should 
be at liberty to shut off steam or not, just as they pleased, and who 
found one or two who did please. 


The Head Masters of Public and Endowed Schools feel so 
strongly about the grievous wrong of the Felsted Head Master, 
who was dismissed without a hearing, in the fashion which we 
laid before our readers last week, that they have signed a memo- 
rial to the Charity Commissioners suggesting that in all future 
schemes for such schools, it shall be provided that ‘* before a Head 
Master be dismissed, he shall have full notice and opportunity of 
defence.” This is so much a matter of common justice, that but 
for the action of the Felsted Trustees, and afterwards of the Bishop 


gives 62,000. Prince Leopold, too, was somewhat more com- 
fortable in his assurances than Mr, Gladstone. He told 
us that we are, in some respects, gaining on the French as 
regards artistic industry; that, whereas all our best models 
used to be taken from France, and no French ones borrowed 
from us, now France borrows in return a many 
patterns, and recommends them as specially attractive, be- 
cause they are * selon le gout Anglais ;’ indeed Prince Leopold 
expressed the belief that in spite of the depressing influence of 


good 


t . . . . . . . . 
our climate on the artistic fancy and imagination, Mnglish men 


and women are showing themselves capable of a high order of 
creative art. le concluded by congratulating the unsuccessful 
candidates for prizes on the labour which had not yet carned its 
meed of recognition and applause,—a sentiment commonly enough 
uttered by the distributors of prizes and houvours, and one always 
highly popular with parents, but not one at all likely to soothe 
the breasts of young people smarting undera sense of failure; and 
therefore, for the time at all events, we suggest, it would be 
humaner to pass their failure by. 


A curious illustration of the horror which our English climate 
sometimes inspires,—and no one can wonder, at the present time, 
at its inspiring any amount of horror,—came before Sir James 
Bacon on ‘Tuesday, under the form of a question whether an 
English peer, Lord Howden, was ‘ domiciled” at the time of his 
death in England, or only in France, where he actually died,—the 





of Rochester, in not asking Mr. Grignon for his defence, we 
should hardly have thought it needful to iusert a formal pro- 
vision to that effect in any Public-School trust-deed. Clearly, 
however, Trustees and Visitors cannot be trusted to do what they 
are required to do, and the Head Masters of the Public Sehools | 
are right. A very temperate and able letter from Mr. Grignon | 
in reference to our recent article, which we print in another | 
column, though it does not alter our judgment of the matter, | 
does make us more anxious than ever for a proper investigation | 
of the action of the Trustees, and of the still more unintelligible 
action of Bishop Claughton. ‘This injustice has apparently been 
done in a corner, but the reparation should be public and ample. 


Education is a depressing subject for a speech, but Mr, Glad. | 
stone contrived to make it amusing on Thursday night at Green- | 
Wich, when distributing the prizes to the successful students of the 
Science and Art Classes. Hie apologised for not writing his 
address on account of engagcments—the number of letters he 


received by post last Saturday morning only was just forty- 


two—but he need not have done that, since Mr. Gladstone is 
~—y 'yS much more attractive as a speaker than as a writer. 
He said that the success of the French as a manufac- 
wu & people is chiefly due to the skill with which they 


the beautiful with the useful; and Mr. Gladstone 


j real relationship with the second. 


question arising as to whether a certain portion of his personal 
property as to which he died intestate should be distributed 
according to the French or the English law of distribution. He 
had declared himself to have been for twenty years domiciled in 
France, ‘sine animo revertendi.” In a Jetter writen in 1865, he 
says *—‘‘ I am little interested in English polities, but [am still 
much less so in all things appertaining to what you call * Court 
I have been displaced from the first, and never had any 
We have both seen a great 


circles.’ 


| deal of warm suns in our life; perhaps your affection for the 


brilliant deity is not so great as mine. 1 confess 1 seek him with 
unlimited devotion, and [I am appalled by both the moral and 
physical gloom of England.” It was endeavoured to prove that 
an English peer who has duties in the House of Lords eannot give 
up his English domicile, bat Sir James Bacon decided that it was 
left entirely to the discretion of an English peer whether he 
would sit in the House of Lords or not,—no individual peer being 


necessary to it,—and that he was really * domiciled ” as well as 
resident at the time of his death in France only. And if Lord 
Ilowden is conscious of the decision, it will certainly comfort 
him to know that not even théoretically was he held to be 
domiciled amid that appalling gloom to which it made him 


shudder to refer. 


Consols were at the latest date 944 to 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


snccslpianise 
MR. DISRAELI AT THE GUILDHALL. 
R. DISRAELIS speech at the Guildhall on Tuesday differs 


markedly in tone from his previous speeches in the same 
locality, and his usual speeches anywhere. It is not audacious, 
it is not epigrammatic, and it is not bombastic. There is not a 
line in it—unless it be the one in which he claims credit for 
having lowered the death-rate of the country—which rural 
squires just able to catch the orator’s meaning can throw at 
their adversaries’ heads, and not one which hostile critics as 
they denounce it can roll under their tongues, deriving a half- 
distasteful enjoyment from its sharpness. It is the speech, 
unless we misread it, of a man who fecls himself face to face 
with a heavy responsibility, about which he cannot say much ; 
who knows that the immediate future is not clear, and who, were 
not the dangers of publicity so great, would relieve his own 
mind by giving his audience a warning. Home affairs are 
quiet, and Conservatives at the top, but the Premier is not 
elate. India is all agog with loyalty; the Colonies are respond- 
ing to British advice to federate themselves; war with China, 
which a month ago was “imminent,” has been averted by 
Chinese good-sense, and Mr. Wade’s energy and skill; but, 
nevertheless, Mr, Disraeli is not jubilant. Like a man who has 
had a warning from his doctor, he runs over the list of his 
domestic pleasures and remains not glad. He “trusts” that 
when next year he addresses Alderman Cotton’s successor in 
the Mayoralty, he may have to congratulate himself on a suc- 
cessful prophecy, and the citizens on the maintenance of peace ; 
but he sees, and does not dissemble that he sees, a heavy cloud 
in the near distance, ‘It would be affectation to say” the in- 
surrection in Bosnia was the danger. The insurrection in Bosnia 
might have been got over. The “ wise forbearance” of the “ Im- 
perial Powers”—a most adroit and honorific phrase for Germany, 
Russia, and Austria, the only States now ruled by Emperors— 
had produced effects so happy that at one moment, “ some 
montis ago,” it seemed as if the disturbances in Turkey would 
cease, but “an unfortunate event which I will not dwell upon 
—the financial catastrophe of one of our allies—revived the 
expiring struggle, gave a new aspect to all the circumstances, 
and created hopes and fears in quarters and in circles which 
before that did not exist. It is impossible to deny that cir- 
cumstances of this character are critical, but for my own part, 
T have still great confidence in that forbearance to which I 
have referred, I believe that it will continue to be exercised, 
and I have myself not only a trust, but a conviction, that 
means will be discovered which will bring about a satisfactory 
result,—a result which will be consistent with the maintenance 
of peace, and which will be satisfactory to the public opinion 
of Europe. My Lord Mayor, I will not contemplate any other 
result, and therefore I will only say that the interests which 
the Imperial Powers have in this question no doubt are more 
direct than those of Great Britain, but, though more direct, 
they are not more considerable; and those to whom the con- 
duet of your affairs is now intrusted are deeply conscious of 
the nature and the magnitude of those British interests, and 
those British interests they are resolved to guard and maintain.” 
Considering both Mr. Disraeli’s position and his character, and 
the language recently employed in Eastern Courts, and the 
rumours every day becoming wilder in all capitals, those are 
‘ory grave words, and require to be most attentively studied. 
They signify that Mr. Disraeli, though most anxious, like any 
other British Minister, for the maintenance of peace, is seriously 
uncertain as to its continuance; that he perceives in the East 
the reawakening of old ambitions; that he recognises an accord, | 
among the States whom he groups to- | 
Powers; and that while “refusing 


\ 


however temporary, 


* the Tinperial 


cether as 


( “aplate war’—the regular English phrase, when war 
is near—he is aware that England may be suddenly 
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ns do not point, perhaps, to war, for in view of war, 


to form most serious resolutions. Those resolu- 
ier would probably have selected an occasion 
when Ambassadors were not present for his deliverance, but to 
some very serious action—it may be the one that has been 
rumoured ever since the Cabinet met, the occupation of Egypt 


H[e is prepared to “ guard 


the Prem 


and Crete as material guarantees. 


and inaintain English interests,”—a promise which, except when 
those interests are threatened, English Premiers do not make, 
and English people take for granted. 

Let us look a little at the facts in the East, and see how far 








the few events known to the public justify the vaticinations of 


the Premier. It may be taken as certain, more especially 
since his speech, that the Turkish financial default m4 
denly reinvigorated those Russian statesmen who look 
to the possession of Constantinople as necessary to the 
future of their Empire, which, while Constantinople is 
independent, is shut up to the Black Sea, and that the 

succeeded in infusing their own hopes into the mind of the 
Czar, who allowed a serious change of policy. The article 
in the Moscow Gazette must have been sanctioned. The 
ominous language said to have been held by General Ignatieff 
to the Sultan must either have been held, or the statement that 
it had been held must have been circulated with his authority 
for a purpose. The report has never been denied, and he alone 
was present at the conference. The sudden renewal of agitation 
in Servia, a renewal which has produced a second calling-out 
of the militia, must be due to an increased sense of freedom to 
act. That Russia is moving troops into Bessarabia may be 
considered certain, though her officials find it decent to speak 
merely of “a despatch of stores rendered needful by recent 
reorganisations,”—that is to say, Russia is ready to take ad- 
vantage of the Turkish default, if she sees a chance. Again, it 
seems clear that Germany, for reasons which it is not necessary 
to discuss, has no vehement objection to her great neighbour 
taking such advantage. If this were not the case, St. Peters. 
burg would scarcely be so menacing, and Mr. Disraeli, with a 
most susceptible German Ambassador listening to his words 
would have preferred much less definite expressions. Finally, 
it may be assumed that Austria, willing or unwilling, is for 
the present in accord with Germany and Russia. She may be 
so unwilling as to be a dangerous ally, but still she professes 
adhesion, and as she cannot resist both Empires, may think it 
most advisable not be outrun in an adventure in which her Slay 
populations are passionately interested. Mr. Disraeli, with 
Count von Beust sitting next him, would otherwise hardly have 
spoken of “ the Imperial Powers” as one. All the signs, many 
of them no doubt confused, and many more obscure, seem to 
point to the conclusion Mr. Disraeli indicated, namely, that the 
Imperial Powers are sufficiently united to exert a terrible pres- 
sure upon Turkey. They are not yet resolved upon armed 
intervention, but they may resolve upon it at any moment, 
and armed intervention must be answered at Constantinople by 
war. Are, then, the resolutions of which Mr. Disraeli speaks 
resolutions to resist the action of “the Imperial Powers?” It is 
most difficult, it is very nearly impossible to believe it. There 
is no particle of evidence that France would agree to enter on 
such an undertaking, even in our company. at a moment when 
her internal affairs are so unsettled and her reorganisation se 
incomplete. There is very little evidence—not quite none, 
but very little—that Austria, even if secure of English sup- 
port, would proclaim herself the defender of Turkish independ- 
ence. Her German subjects would not desire such a policy, her 
Slav subjects would be profoundly irritated by it, and we see 
no sign that the Emperor, who still rules the foreign 
policy of Austria, is ready for so tremendous an under- 
taking. On the other hand, we may. we think, doubt 
most strenuously whether England would undertake the 
work alone. She could not without material aid from France 
save the provinces North of the Balkan from any destiny 
which “the Imperial Powers” thought fit to allot them; and 
she has no interest, sentimental or material, in loading herself 
with debt and changing her military system, in order to save 
a Power which she knows to be unworthy, which has spent 
200,000 millions of borrowed money in twenty years without 
increasing its material strength, and which has just robbed 
Western Europe of six millions a year. The conduct of Turkey 
has released us from the necessity of consulting any interests 
except those of Great Britain and the world at large, and both 
point to the same line of action—the taking some definite 
securities that Egypt shall pass into no other hands. This 
course has the single, but the all-sufficient recommendation 
that, granted the realisation of Mr. Disraeli’s fear, there 1s n0 
other to be adopted. Of course, that fear may prove as unreal as 
the Premier hopes. “The Imperial Powers” may fall apart. Their 
interests are not identical, and their objects are very different. 
They may, at the last moment, decide to wait, and merely stop 
bloodshed in Bosnia and the Herzegovina by securing those 
provinces autonomy. They may—and considering the character 
of the Emperor Alexander, this is by no means improbable— 
shrink from action altogether, leaving the fate of Turkey once 
more to the operation of natural causes. But if the danger 
should present itself in the form which the British Premier 
“refuses to contemplate,”—that is, if the three Emperors, 
managing to stick together, decide that Turkish oppression mus 
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a 
cease—England will have no alternatives but to forbid inter- 
ference,—that is, to enter upon a most formidable land war, a 
war in which she could not hope for success except through 
exertions such as defeated Napoleon,—or to protect her route 
to India by occupying it herself. We do not believe that if 
driven to such a choice, the statesmen now at the head of 
affairs will hesitate which to choose. Of course no such deci- 
sion has yet been reached in British councils, The Govern- 
ment of this country does not frame policies to be carried 
out whatever the circumstances may be, or arrive at im- 
mense decisions before the necessity for them has become 
atent, and before anything is known ef public opinion; but 
that Mr. Disraeli had in his mind some such far-off, but still 
yisible contingency, we entertain no doubt whatever. 
had not, his speech was a most imperfect reflection of his 


mind; and Mr. Disraeli, when such subjects are on the carpet, | 
and he is too startled to indulge in epigrammatic fantasies about | 


the necessity of the Temporal Power or about the Mountains 
of Rasselas, is a master of language. He believes that the 
Eastern question is on us, and sees clearly that if the Imperial 
Powers quarrel over it, there will be deadly war; while if they 
act .ozether, Great Britain must secure the safety of the key 
to her own house. 





THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH ELECTORAL LAW. 
HIE debate at Versailles on the Electoral Law ended on 
Thursday night in a decided, though it may be a barren, 
victory for the Conservatives. Up to the last moment the 
result was doubtful, and the Government became so alarmed 
that early on Thursday it was announced that even if 
defeated the Cabinet would not resign. The Left had in 
fact on Monday seemed to be masters of the situation. It 
was understood that an amendment, prepared by M. 
Delsol, restricting the suffrage to persons who had | 
resided within the Commune for two years, would 
be supported by the Cabinet, but the Assembly showed 
itself so determined to support the proposal to enforce 
only six months’ residence, voting the first paragraph 
almost unanimously, that the Government retreated, and | 
asked for a slight change of words to give them time to| 
consult, and on Tuesday the more Democratic arrangement | 
was passed without a division, and with the addition of | 
words which make it imperative that a dissolution should | 
be decreed before 31st March, 1876. It looked as if the | 
Deputies had returned to Versailles satisfied that they | 
must be Liberal, and although the party failed to defeat 
a proposal which makes active officers in the Army and Navy 
ineligible for the Chamber—a proposal intended, it may be, to | 
centre military ambition in the Senate—the Government still | 
considered defeat a possibility. On Thursday, however, they | 
were relieved from their apprehension. In vain did M. Ricard, 
Reporter to the Committee on the Electoral Law, in a speech | 
which reads as if it had been spoken by an English Constitu- 
tionalist, argue that under the system of elections supported | 
by Government—a member for each arrondissement, and | 
one more for each 100,000 or fraction of 100,000 persons | 
within the district—the towns would be over-represented ; | 
that many eminent men (the Due de Broglie, for example) | 
were sure of defeat in their own districts ; and that all Napo- 
leon’s Assemblies were elected on the “ one-candidate ” system | 
(serutin uninominal). In vain did M. Gambetta. in a speech | 
which is pronounced by all parties the great effort of his life, | 
which held furious opponents chained in silent admiration, and | 
which placed him once more at the head of an undivided party, | 


If he | 


lists, proved too strong, and at eleven o’clock at night, a late 
hour for France, the serutin de liste, under which this most 
Conservative of Assemblies was elected, was abolished by secret 
ballot and a vote of 357 to 326. 

| The immediate effect of this vote, and it is one which may 
| have weighed heavily with many Republican Deputies, is good. 
It deprives the Marshal-President of every excuse for seeking 
| a plebiscitum, or for selecting a Ministry from among poli- 
| ticians outside the Assembly, or for sanctioning a coup d'état 
‘in any shape or form. It enables the present Ministry, which 
| is a feeble one, to go on preparing for the elections, and takes 
, out of their hands the strongest of political tricksters’ weapons, 
the right of altering the cireumscriptions of districts at dis- 
cretion. The boundaries of an arrondissement can no more 
be altered than the boundaries of an English hundred, that is, 
can only be altered by a Statute passed to repeal history and 
geography together. The cities, Paris excepted, which is a 
| Department also, will no longer be swamped by their depart- 
| ments, as the minor cities have been swamped by serutin de 
| diste, and large numbers of medium towns will acquire electoral 
importance. A town of 30,000 persons is lost in a department 
| of 300,000, but is a most important section of an arrondissement 
| of 100,000, The Ministry must begin its manipulations under 
| the control of severe legal conditions, and is deprived of all the 
| help it might gain from the apprehension of a use of illegal 
| force. All this is a gain for the Republic, if Republicans form 
| the majority ; nor can we think the ultimate consequences 
of the vote will prove so very disastrous. The con- 
vinced advocates of serutin de liste produce three argu- 
ments against the serutin d’arrondissement, but while we 
defer to their judgment on their own countrymen, we 
attach to only one of them considerable weight. They 
say that in districts so limited as the arrondissement the in- 
| fluence of prejudices will overbear the influence of ideas; that 
personal weight, such, for example, as that of a great pro- 
| prietor, will affect the electors ; and that the Government will 
be able to make itself, through its officials, severely felt. The 
first argument M. Gambetta himself rejects, and it is certainly 
illusory. We are talking of one election. the next, and noé 
of a century of elections, and for this one election, the obvious 
issue, “Shall the Republic stand?” will be brought before 
the electors plainly enough. A single speech from M. Thiers, 
calling on the people to remember that this is the issue, will 
effect that, and send the electors to the polls sufficiently edu- 
eated on that one point. The weight of individual influence 
in France, again, may be greatly doubted. No coercive power 
belongs to any proprietor in the cities, and not much, except 
in Brittany, to any proprietor in the Departments. The electors 
do not love the grandees as grandees, they are entirely pro- 
tected by the ballot, and they are just as likely to punish 
interference as to quail under it. The bureaucracy alone has 


serious coercive power in France, partly because of its immense 


direct authority, partly because it is more trusted than any 
other corporation — Englishmen always assume that the 
people hate it, which is entirely incorrect, no modern 
emeute having been directed against it—and partly because 
it can if it pleases act on system and continuously for 
a long period of time. The Government has an immense 
lever in this bureaucracy, but we do not see why it is to 
work so much more strongly in the arrondissement than 
in the department. M. Buffet, one would think, must know, 
but the reason for his conviction is not readily apparent 
to outsiders, The pressure from the centre must be applied 
through the same persons, on the same men, by the 
same methods, whatever is the method of election. If 





pour out the vials of his scorn upon M. Dufaure. who had | there is any difference, it is slightly in favour of each elec- 
confessed himself baffled by the veil which covered the result tor, whose importance under the new system is pereeptibly 
of the next election, who had pointed to M. Barodet’s election, | diminished. At present, each elector votes, say, for ten Depu- 
which was a bye-election, and therefore uwninomina/, as a proof | ties, an] the advantage of corrupting him is very great; but at 
of the evils produced by the serutin de liste, and who had | the next election he will vote for only one, and the advantage 
admitted that serutin de liste was an admirable weapon for | of corrupting him is lessened, while the means of doing it 
great crises ; on the Orleanists, who “ confiscate power in thename | are not enlarged. The Prefect has only so many places 
of that Revolution of July,” which ended, not in a coup Cetat, | to give away, so many promises to make, so many opportuni- 
but a coup de fourchette—it was the prohibition of a banquet ties of doing you an ill-turn to employ, whichever system 
which sent the Left in 1848 into the streets;—and on the | of election is adopted, and has rather more energy to use 
Government, which had changed a Revolution into a wet-nurse— them all with when acting on a whole department than when 
the Septennate, which the orator assumes to be nursing Monarchy acting on ten separated fractions of it, some of which are 
—which “loved the practices of the Empire, though devoid | sure to raise the banner of revolt. We admit most fully that 
of the skill to use them,” and which “ will become Monarchical | many of the most experienced Frenchmen, including M. Thiers, 
whenever it finds it useful to be so.” All Deputies weleomed | M. de Broglie, the Emperor Napoleon, and M. Rouher, have taken 
the speech, a majority congratulated the orator, but, never- | a different view of this matter ; but while acknowledging their 
theless, the fears of the Conservatives and the self-interest of authority, we cannot falsely say we perceive the justice of the 
the Conservative Republicans, who feared exclusion from the| fears and hopes on which their conviction is based, The 
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Presidential election of 1848 was carried in the teeth of the 


Government, which was in the hands of Cavaignac, and of the | 


entire Bureaucracy of France, which was exclusively Orleanist, 
and we cannot see why the independence then shown should 


| 
| This is just the head on which Mr. Ward Hunt is wholly 
silent. ‘“ There may have been one or two blunders, and the 
‘Vanguard’ has gone to the bottom of the sea,” says Mr. 
_Tiunt, in his off-hand way, but what then? Why, then it 


not be displayed again, more especially as the ablest officials, may turn out that we have got vessels to navigate which are 


who are Bonapartists, will not strike with their whole strength 
for the “wet-nurse” of the Monarchy. M. Gambetta evidently 
doubts at heart the importance of the struggle, though he 
prefers the scrutin de liste as yielding more decided majorities ; 
and with him we believe that, failing a coup d’ctat, the struggle 
will lie exclusively between the Bonapartists and the Republi- 
cans, and that till the Republic has discredited itself by allow- 
ing social disorder, the Republic will win. 


| beyond the navigating powers of the existing Naval Service ; 
| that our Naval engineers are too refined for the class of men 
| who have to embody the conceptions of those engineers in 
| actual sailing,—that we are making very delicate tools for 
| persons who are only qualified to use very rough ones. This 
is a fear which Mr. Ward Hunt apparently has never realised, 

When he sees the class of persons who proverbially ought not to 

play with edged tools playing with them, and coming to grief 


| in consequence, his only impulse must surely be to congratulate 
; ° . poeeeneeny ; crema »y | Limself on the very sharp edge which these tools had. That 
MR. WARD HUNT ON THE “*VANGUARD’ MINUTE.” | js certainly not the uppermost feeling in the English people, 





i R. WARD HUNT was powerful on the Cattle-plague, | They are naturally enough much more anxious about the training 


and discriminating in relation to the dog-duty, but he 
was feeble as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as First 
Lord of the Admiraity he has been a rather bad failure. He 
began badly. His first speech, on phantom ships, was not true 
in itself, and was very childish unless intended to herald a 
great change of policy. When it was known that the drift 
and outcome of that speech was the proposal of an addition of 
£100,000 at most to the Navy Estimates, the effect on the 
mind of Parliament was comical. But Mr. Ward Hunt not 
only excels in political lacrymosity of a kind to make poli- 
ticians merry, but in political cheerfulness of a kind to make 
them sad. His speech at Guildhall on Tuesday was a striking 
effort of the latter kind. 
of the ‘Vanguard.’ One might almost say that, like Emile 
Ollivier on a still more lamentable occasion, Mr. Ward Hunt 
had seen the ‘ Vanguard’ sink “with a light heart.” He 
was so thankful that no lives were lost, that the costly ship 
hardly caused him a pang; he was so delighted to see the 





of the hand that holds the tools than even about the efficiency 
of the tool that is held there. To improve the latter is a 
mere question of manufacturing art ; to improve the former is 
a question of educational art; and we have always been much 
slower and stupider in England in the latter effort than in the 
former. 

The truth is, we suspect, that Mr. Ward Hunt is quite out of 
his place at the head of the Board of Admiralty, He is very 
much afraid of injuring the physique of his sailors by over- 


| education, but he appears to be not at all afraid of wasting 
| the admirable physique of both sailors and ships through the 


He was quite radiant about the loss | 


| deficiency in the training of 


those who manipulate the 
ships. And what is worse, Mr. Hunt not only fails to 
apprehend the grounds of the anxiety which the Court- 
Martial on the ‘ Vanguard’ has caused, but he clearly mis- 
apprehends also what common justice, in dealing with a great 
Service, absolutely requires. The Court-Martial, composed as 


|it was of the very best materials for judging of the cause of 


destructiveness of the * Iron Duke,’ that he made light of the | 


destruction of the *‘ Vanguard.’ 
sent an enemy’s ship to the bottom, we should have called her 
one of the most formidable ships-of-war in the world, and all 
that she has done was actually what she was intended to do, 
except, of course, that the ship that she struck was unfortu- 
nately our own property, and not that of an enemy.” No 
doubt that seems a very trivial difference to Mr. Tunt, but 
to the country at large it will seem rather bad pleasantry 
to make light of the difference between using your ram for 


“Tf the *Iron Duke’ had | 
| of those who had been officers in the ‘ Vanguard,’ though it 


the disaster, came to very specific conclusions as to that cause, 
but from the nature of the case it adjudicated only on the faults 


| pronounced an opinion also on the faults of others; indeed, 


the purpose of striking an enemy, and using it for the purpose | 


of striking yourself. It would be very interesting, no doubt, 
to know that our guns are as destructive as our rams, but we 
should hardly rejoice in the evidence of their destructiveness, 
if it were proved by their sinking the whole iron fleet in a 
broadside. Mr. Hunt knows the old maxim about 
edged tools. Well, what makes the English people anxious is 
the fear, with which recent events have inspired them, lest 
the very formidable tools entrusted to our Naval Service should 
have been entrusted to people, we will not say without suffi- 
cient wit, but at all events without sufficient training, to handle 
them prudently and efficiently. 
pluck which our Naval officers and men have often shown, and 
illustrates by the case of Commodore Goodenough and the 
recent expedition up the Congo. Well, we never had 
any doubt about the pluck. Even the somewhat faint- 
hearted way in which the attempt to keep down the water in 


single 


Mr, Ward Hunt insists on the | 
‘at Guildhall that whenever he is challenged in Parliament 


those others, though they had given evidence as to the cata- 
strophe, were not heard in their own defence, for no charges 
had been formally made against them, and therefore the 
Court-Martial’s judgment in relation to their case wanted the 
finality of an adequate Court of Inquiry. But as that 
judgment condemned the Admiral at the head of the fleet, 
and the leading officer of the ‘Iron Duke,’ no less than 


| certain officers of the‘ Vanguard,’ it was clearly only fitting, 


on every account,—for their own sakes, if they were really 


‘able to offer an adequate defence,—for the public’s sake, if 


they were not,—that these other officers should have been put 
on their trial and challenged to make their defence. Instead 
of doing this, Mr. Ward Hunt, with a partiality that it is diffi- 
cult to excuse, dismissed a subordinate officer in the ‘Iron 


| Duke’ without putting him on his trial, and put out an Ad- 


miralty Minute declaring that as regarded the Admiral and the 
Commander of the ‘Iron Duke,’ they were not in any way the 
causes of the disaster. And now he lightly tells the assembly 


to discuss the adjudication which he actually gave, the justice 
of his decision will be fully acknowledged. It would be difii- 
cult, we should say, to justify the cashiering of a lieutenant 


‘of the ‘Iron Duke’ without putting him formally on his 


the ‘ Vanguard’ by the use of the pumps was abandoned, did | 
not in the least impress us as due to want of pluck, so much | 


as to (a very great) want of confidence in the proper organisa- 
tion of the ‘ Vanguard’s’ machinery. It is not want of pluck 
that the people of Great Britain fear in our Navy. What 


they have learnt to fear since the Court-Martial on the loss of | 


the * Vanguard ’ took place, is a want of capacity to turn the 


pluck to the best advantage in dealing with such very elaborate | 


machines,—machines so complex and so dependent in their re- 
sult on the accurate correspondence of all the various parts,— 
as our new iron ships, In short, Mr. Hunt encourages us 
where we don’t need to be encouraged,—as to the immense 
force of the rams and the adniirable pluck of our sailors,—and 
seems to think encouragement quite unnecessary where we need 
it most.—namely, as to the engineering skill of the oflicers 
who wield these dangerous and mighty engines. and who may 





make sad hayoe with them unless they are fully masters 
of th minutie of their duties, and as to the method, 
punctuality, mechanical dexterity, and adequate appreciation 
of the mutually dependent functions of the various parts of so 
great a machine, which the crews of such ships ought to possess 


7 
b 


defence, and quite as difficult to show that the excuse 
offered by the Admiralty Minute for Admiral Tarleton and 
Captain Hickley was so complete an answer to the judg- 
ment of the Court-Martial, that justice does not require 
any further investigation of the matter. The Service in 
veneral discerned more technical knowledge and more autho- 
rity in the Court-Martial than in the Board of Admiralty 
which took upon itself to deal so cavalierly with its con- 
clusions. And whatever evidence Mr. Hunt may produce 
for the opinions expressed in the Admiralty Minute, he will 
find it very difficult, we think, to make it clear to any one 
that it was just to act on those opinions without further investi- 
gation. Assuredly, Mr. Ward Hunt’s speech at Guildhall will 
strengthen the impression, which is fast gaining ground 
amonest close observers of his Parliamentary and administra- 
tive manifestoes, that he is much more fit for the work of 4 
country gentleman than for the work of a Minister. He choes 
not even enter into the gravity of the public feeling as to the 
Court-Martial on the § Vanguard,’ and speaks of it with a light- 
ness which is as unstatesmanlike,—even if he can justify it to 
own mind,—as we believe it to be utterly mistaken. If he 
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js not positively jocose about the ‘ Vanguard’s’ disappearance to 
the bottom of the sea, he is quite gay as to the little confusion 
between our own ship and an enemy’s which it apparently in- 
yolved. He is so anxious to encourage the public about the state 
of the Navy, that he goes quite the wrong way to work, and 
makes the public believe that he himself cannot see a great 
disaster even when it occurs. And to tell the truth, we very 
much doubt whether he can. We suspect it was less due to bad 
olitical strategy, than to bad administrative judgment that he 
spoke so lightly on Tuesday. But whatever it was due to.— 
bad political strategy or bad administrative judgment,—it was 
certainly a speech which will make the English public more 
uneasy than ever about their Board of Admiralty, and more 
anxious than ever to see Mr. Ward Hunt transferred to another 
sphere of usefulness from that which he now occupies, but 
unfortunately does not fill. 





MR. FORSTER ON OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
\ R. FORSTER’S address last week at Edinburgh has. 
4 


selves, the tendency was centrifugal, it will so remain when 


the matters chiefly needing our united action are matters on 


which the colonists could bring to bear neither any special 
knowledge, nor, often at least, any separate interests of their 
own. It is not the young men who have had a struggle for 
their independent rights who are least closely attached to their 
parents, and least inclined to defer to their authority in all 
reasonable ways, when those rights are admitted. Practi- 
cally, too, the growth of great colonial Confederations,— 
like the Canadian Dominion, the South-African Dominion now 
in course of construction, and the Australasian Dominion 
already seriously anticipated, the rise of which many of us will 
probably live to see,—will prove to have drawn us much closer 
towards, instead of to have alienated us from, the colonies so 
confederated, Such colonial Confederations greatly need the help 
of an impartial external authority, to mediate between and over- 
rule their constituent parts in relation to their mutual differences, 
| and in the case of the Canadian Dominion at least, we have already 
felt the growth of her confidence towards us as the conse- 
quence of the judicious exercise of such arbitration. We may, 


brought down upon him the rather severe wrath of the} too, fairly anticipate, as a matter of reasonable calculation, 


leading journal. 


The Zimes cannot disguise its chagrin at Mr. | 


that even as regards financial policy, on the blunders of the 


Forster’s hope that the Colonial Empire of Great Britain will! Colonies in relation to which severe comments are often passed, 


| 


| the effect of federation must be to bring home the mischiefs of 


keep together, and accuses him of * vapouring’ on the subject, | 


—a word curiously inapplicable to any one sentence or word | a Protective system, and to recommend the adoption of the de- 


in Mr. Forster’s speech,—only because he has not followed the 
Times in what are certainly vapourings, if Mr. Forster’s hopes are 
yapourings, though of an opposite drift. You may have vapour 
of sulphur as well as vapour of iron, the vapour of an irritant as 


liberately chosen policy of the mother-country, much sooner 
'than the component elements of these Federations would other- 
| wise have accepted it for themselves. There is a largeness of 
policy rendered necessary by federation which at once creates a 





well as the vapour of atonic. The Zimes preaches, in season and | new sympathy between the Empire and the new Federal union, 
out of season, thatit is only a question of time when the Colonial | Hence we believe that after passing a certain point in the 
Empire shall go to pieces. Without professing to be eager for | centifrugal movement of colonial development, there will come 
that epoch, it steadily anticipates it, and aims at removing from | a stage when the whole drift of further development tends to 
men’s minds all reluctance to accept the result. * It is our | bring back the Colonies into sympathy with the Empire, 
duty,” says the Times, “to dispel any remaining delusion that | instead of to weaken the tie between them. At all events, it 
England can cover all the earth with her wings.” If that is clearly a more sober, practical, and practicable policy to bind 
means that it is our duty to dispel the delusion that England can | the Colonies to us by binding them closer to each other than 
throughout all time protect the Colonies without the help of | it is to make the most of all their divergencies, and by rivetting 
the Colonies themselves, no one, as far as we know, ever| their attention on their little disputes with the mother-country, 
cherished the delusion, least of all Mr. Forster. But if it| to make them despair of a cordial understanding either with 
means that England, acting cordially with the Colonies, cannot | us or with each other. 

protect them far more effectually than they could protect! But in the next place, how could it in any ease be more produe- 
themselves without her help,—that a Colonial Empire well tive of a sober policy to anticipate separation than to anticipate 
welded together is not a great mutual-assurance society against | a permanent union? No doubt, Mr. Forster, with that deep 
external foes, the remark is certainly false; and in any ease, | popular Conservatism for all things dear to the national heart 
its ambiguity is precisely of the kind which is intended to| and imagination which has always distinguished him, counts 
suggest that hearty co-operation between England and her| up with delight the great numbers of our British colonists, 


Colonies is too dangerous, difficult, and ambitious a policy for | the almost inexhaustible area secured to them, and the enormous 
9 b] J 


sober politicians to adopt, and to throw cold water on its pro- 
moters, 


policy or that of the Zimes is really the more sober, practical, 
and practicable. | 


‘mileage of their sea-coast within the limits of a temperate 


It may be well, then, to ask whether Mr. Forster’s| climate ; but it seems to us that that striking picture has 


very far indeed from a disturbing or over-stimulating, nay, 
that it has a most sobering effect, on the imagination of states- 


Now, in the first place, the charge brought against Mr. | men who are to rule with the great design of keeping these 


Forster's address by his chief critic is, that he leaps over 
at a bound the difficulties which arise between the Colonies | 
and the Mother-country in the actual conduct of our Colonial | 
administration, and “ plants himself in the open arena of free 
speculation,” and that a statesman who does this instead | 
of “taking notice of the ephemeral trifles brought to us| 
by the Colonial mails,” discards from his view the only land- | 
marks by which the future can be computed. The tendency 
of all the disputes which have arisen between England | 
and her Colonies is to enlarge the freedom of these 
so-called Dependencies, and to diminish the influence of 
the Home Government; and if, hints the Times, Mr. 
Forster had guided his speculations by these facts, instead 
of by the empty sentiment of colonial loyalty, he would not 
have found it so easy to indulge the belief that the Colonies 
will ultimately cling to the centre from which they have | 
been steadily, though gradually, separating themselves. Now! 
the answer to that objection is, we. think, twofold. First, ii 
is only partially true; and next, it is not to the point. It is 
only partially true, because undoubtedly the various disputes 
between us and our Colonies, though they have ended in the 
assertion and the concession of a larger and larger range of 
self-government, have also ended in the growth of a much | 
more amicable and mutually respectful regard as the re-| 
sult of those concessions, so that while the old tie has in one | 
Tespect been relaxed, the new one substituted for it is in many | 
Ways stronger than the old. In the next place, the argument 
S$ not to the point. It does not at all follow that because, 
while Wwe interfered in matters of domestic concern which the 
Colonists Leld that they were much better able to settle for them- 


Colonies together, Is it likely to lead to a policy of bragga- 
docio in the mother-country, that she should have to study in 
her foreign policy the interests of millions of Englishmenscattered 


| over all (he temperate regions of the globe? Or will it make her 


less tender and regardful of those interests, that she is relying 
on a permanent union with the States of which they form the 
essence, instead of counting the years till it is decent to cut 
the painter and set them free? How will it promote dis- 
putes to assume beforehand that they must be amicably 
settled, instead of that they will lead to a break ? Tow will 
it make us more ambitious and unscrupulous to know that our 
policy is criticised with sympathetic anxiety by a whole group 


lof subsidiary Parliaments in America, Africa, and Australia ? 


ly to ] 


Vapouring? Surely, if any policy is likely ea vapouring 
policy, it is one which boasts that it must be d ‘cided on quite 
without regard to the Colonies ; and thot, if the Colonies don’t 
like it, they must just take themselves off, and look out for 
their own interests. Tt is not th policy which is full 
of solicitude for iaintaining the integrity of the Empire, 
but the policy which does not « what the colonial 
| view of our action may be, which must be said to ove rleap the 
lifliculties of the present, and expatiate in ihe arena of free 
speculation. Would it in any way | tended to increase, 


for instance. the difficulty with New Zealand in 1869-1870, if 
Lord Granville, instead of taking the caustie and indifferent 
tone of a statesman who did not care how soon New Zealand 
demanded her independence, had assained throughout the 
bearing of an anxious and even solicitous desire to promote in 
every way New Zealand’s interests? We complained of Lord 
Granville’s policy at the time, quite as much for its curt and 
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— 
rasping manner, as for the risks which we believed to be in- 
volved in its substance. It has turned out that Lord Granville 
was more right than we were on the latter head, but it is cer- 
tain that if he had adopted a less cavalier, and we may fairly 
say in one case, a less supercilious tone, he would have accom- 


plished his purpose with far more ease and far less injurious | 


results. We take this merely as a sample of many little colonial 
quarrels in which the Colonies have been involved with the 
British Government. Compare, for instance, Lord Carnaryon’s 
mode of dealing with Natal and the Cape with Lord Gran- 
ville’s mode of dealing with New Zealand, and we shall see at 
once the advantages of that ideal assumption on which Mr. 
Forster so wisely insists,—that the connection between Great 
3ritain and her Colonies is not a temporary one which any fit 
of petulance may be expected to break through, but a per- 
manent one, which it behoves both parties to a dispute, even 
when it is at its hottest, to remember is by right a sacred and 
enduring one, if not quite indissoluble. 

No doubt there is a very real difficulty in determining the 


ultimate form which the connection between England and her 


Colonies would take, whenever the Colonies have so outgrown the 
mother-country in the magnitude of their resources and popu- 
lation as to render it impossible even to conceive that we 
should simply dictate a foreign policy which they in their 
turn would implicitly accept. But so long as the tie is, 
strictly speaking, a voluntary one,—which, in the case of 
our larger colonies at least, it is already—is there not a 
motive for sustaining it far stronger than any which ever 
sustained an offensive and defensive alliance between 
nations of different tongues and different genius? Tere are 
a number of peoples who all of them attach the same kind of 
importance to liberty, labour, and commerce, who all of them 
draw their ideas from the same literature, and look for their 
political precedents to the same great history, distributed over 
the earth as missionaries of these ideas and guardians of the 
same type of civilisation. Is not Mr. Forster right in supposing 
that the natural impulse of such peoples will be to hold to- 
gether, and not to forget “the rock from which they were 
hewn?” that it will, in many respects, be far easier thus to 
hold together, than to pursue separated and isolated ways ? 
that, at all events, it will be for generations to come an infi- 
nitely wiser and more practicable assumption for the Home 
Government to accept, that our Colonial Empire will be per- 
manent and the parent of peace and of great enterprises, than 
the assumption that the Colonies are soon to part company 
like a rope of sand, and must then become as useless to 
England as the South-American Republies are to the unfortu- 
nate country which so early learnt the art of alienating by 
misgovernment her possessions on the Pacific Ocean. 


THE LITTLE WAR IN MALAYA. 


N° British Secretary for the Colonies can have a very com- 
4 fortable life. It looks very nice, to be able to sit in 





Sra. 
against a Malay except Private Hodge, and he is very much 
wanted for very much higher purposes. The little rebellion 
in Perak will be put down, but it is disagreeable, because in 
putting it down valuable lives will be lost to the national 
forces. We trust they may not be many, but that will de. 
pend upon chances of which as yet little is known, and which 
do not always fall on our side. 

The great peninsula which it is most convenient to call 
Malaya, the name used in old maps, is a splendid mountain 
range, with a narrow plain at each side of its base 
| Stretching from British Burmah almost straight south 
jfor 600 miles. It is nowhere 200 miles across, but its 
|total area is almost as large as that of England, and it jg 
probably the richest mineral region in the world. Eye 
| woctal that the world wants is known to be there, and pro- 
bably in profusion. It is, however, divided, like Italy, from 
north to south by Apennines not yet explored, it hag 
no navigable rivers, it is covered with hill and jungle, 
and it is inhabited by Negrito aborigines whom we 
know nothing about, and perhaps two hundred thousand 
Mohammedan Malays, decent people enough in ordi- 
jnary times, faithful, truthful, and brave, and said by 
| those who know them to be witty and clever, but, when ex- 
cited, about as like other human beings as the Australian 
“ devil” is like other animals. They hold life, and more 





}| especially your life, as worth just nothing at all. In this 


peninsula—a narrow Italy—we hold a minute Sicily called 
Singapore, and have made it the bonded warehouse of Further 
Asia, and filled it with Chinese; a Naples called Malacca, 
| with a good deal of planting industry around it ; and a Leghorn 
called Penang, like Singapore an island, but with a territory 
on the mainland. We possess also, in direct sovereignty, Province 
| Wellesley (say, Tuscany), and over the whole territory west of the 
| Malayan Apennines an ill-defined suzerainty or treaty-right of 
| interfering when conyenient. This suzerainty is pretty effectivein 
| Johore (say, the Calabrias), and in Queda (say, Lucca), because it 
| has been needful to Singapore and Penang respectively to make it 
| such ; but between Penang and Malacca (say, in the Roman States, 
| Perak being the Civita Vecchia), it is very loose and ineffective. 
|The Malays there are always quarrelsome and sometimes 
dangerous, fighting generally round some pretender or other, 
and Sir Andrew Clarke was thought to have done a good work 
when, in 1874, he finally settled that Abdoollah should be 
considered Chief, and be responsible for order. The 
settlement seems to have been a wise one, for Perak 
prospered, but unfortunately there was a strong party 
which objected to order, which held that Infidels were a 
| great deal too much considered, and which had heard that in 
| Acheen the faithful were warring the Infidels fairly out. The 
defeated pretender to Perak, Sultan Ismail, availed himself of 
this feeling, called on the fanatics as well as his personal par- 
tisans, and it is suspected, arranged for a religious war. Of 
| course, the first hint of discontent was the murder of the 
| British representative, the Resident, Mr. Birch. That always 


Downing Street and review at leisure, but with great authority, | is the first hint in such outbreaks, and always will be, for the plain 
the changes, and the proposals, and the measures of dependent | reason that nothing except a murder, attended with cireum- 
Governments all over the world, but there are drawbacks to | stances of insult, ever will cure the British of that habit of lenity 


the placid enjoyment of that intellectual luxury. It must be 
a bore never to open a newspaper without an imminent proba- 
bility that something has happened somewhere which is most 
annoying, which you could not prevent, but which you must 
remedy without loss of time, or be called to a strict account. 
If pleasant things happened, it would be another matter, but 
pleasant things go to local credit, and only the earthquakes are 
* sent home” to be settled. Now it is a Fenian raid in Canada, 
and then an invasion of a West-African settlement; to-day a 
Parliamentary explosion at the Cape, and to-morrow a burst 
of malignant measles in Fiji; last week a demand that a tropi- 
cal continent should be annexed, this week a Malay war; and 
next week, perhaps, a servile outbreak in the Mauritius,—but 
there is always something troublesome to attend to. The 
affair of this week is not, perhaps, quite so big as it looks in 
newspapers eager for topics and not sorry for sensations, but 
every Malay outbreak has this annoying peculiarity. You 
must waste European lives in putting it down. There are very 
few Malays, happily, in the world; they do not know much, 
and they have no special faculty for combining ; but they all pos- 
sess a quality which, whether it arise from courage or ferocity, or. 

] been suspected, from a passion for the few drugs which 


as has 


+s ) } . a + 
Jaunts all other Asiaties, exe pt it 
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. when they choose, die killing. It 


Sepoys aga them as against 





hody under our flag can be completely trusted 


| which makes insurgent chiefs gnash their teeth with distrust of 
| their own followers. If the British would only extirpate, or 
threaten to extirpate, they could be fought heartily, but they 
will not, 2nd so the first thought of an insurgent with brains 
‘like Azimoollah or Ismail Sultan is to commit his followers 
| to unpardonable offences. Of course, the news of the murder 
‘travelled at once to the “Governor of the Straits Settlements” 
—our term for the officer whom other nations would call 
Governor-General of Malaya—and of course also that officer, 
, though he had only 400 soldiers, and a most troublesome popt- 
lation to govern, sent an expedition at once to recover the 
‘Residency. It was recovered at once, but either Sir. W. 
Jervois, or the officer in command, is of the true type of the 
Englishman in Asia, and believes in dash, and “ stamping out 
‘the match,” and all that, and he ordered or sanctioned an 
expedition up the Perak to attack a stockade raised by the 
insurgents. No details of the attempt are forwarded, but the 
chances are a hundred to one that the Expedition had nota 
shell with them, and that they went at the stockade like terriers 
at rats, without a thought how rats when once in a hole will 
fight. They were repulsed, as English troops have been - 
and again when trying the same experiment in New Zealand, rN 
lost three officers and ten men killed and wounded. and pro! ably 
a longer list of natives. There was a temporary end, of course, 

: Whether Asiatics 


to 


White authority in that part of the world. 
are incurably ignorant, or, as some assert, Inc bly vain. OF; 
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as it seems more reasonable to suppose, are, in spite of their 
caution, 
certain that 


out the popu 
that it is safe to rise. 


lation arriving with a bound at the conviction 
In the present instance, three petty 


chieftains have called on their followers to aid Sultan ' 


Ismail, and there is reason to fear that his appeal to all 
Mohammedans to rise for the faith may meet with a widely 
extended response. It will not be safe to attack him under 
those circumstances without artillery, and it must be three 
weeks, at least, before sufficient reinforcements can arrive. 
There is a man-of-war off Perak, but the bulk of the Fleet in 
Asia is at Chefoo, waiting the issue of negotiations, or at Bom- 
bay, attending the Prince of Wales; there are few troops to be 
spared in Hong Kong; there is only one regiment in Ceylon, 


which, tranquil as it is, ought not to be left defenceless ; and | 
in Singapore, which ought to be an Asiatic Malta, there is no 


reserve at all. Sir W. Jervois must wait for the 1,500 men 


liable to fits of enthusiasm and entrainement, it is_ 
Europeans never sustain the smallest defeat with- 


_two thousand miles eastward of Caleutta, and some day the 
economy which refuses it will cost us millions, 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 

IR RICHARD BAGGALLAY’S appointment to the Court 

of Appeal has naturally been the occasion of more talk 

than is usually called for by so matter-of-course an event as the 
promotion of an Attorney-General, The Supreme Court of 
Judicature is still so young an institution, that everything con- 
nected with its start in life has an interest for the public, as 
well as for the profession. Consequently, the first appointment 
that has been made under the Act has been canvassed with 
more regard to general principles, and somewhat less of exclu- 
sive consideration of the particular lawyer concerned than is 
common in such discussions. It implies no disrespect to Sir 
Richard Baggallay to say that better appointments to the Court 


| of Appeal might easily be imagined. The Law Officers of the 


already on their way from India, with the necessary artillery, Crown are necessarily men in the front rank of their profession, 
and occupy himself with the collection of supplies. Ismail, but they are not necessarily the most distinguished men in that 
therefore, obtains nearly a month of immunity, and though | front rank. They have a recognised right, however, to the fore- 
Malays are necessarily slow to collect, still he may within that | most places on the Bench. They are put above the heads of 
month gather a considerable force, and what is worse, rouse all | the Puisne Judges, if either of the Chief Justices or the Chief 
his countrymen up to the Acheenese temper. Baron dies while they are in office, and the seats in the new 
On the other hand, a great many circumstances are in favour | Court of Appeal will apparently be held to come under the 
of the British. The three important settlements are safe | same rule, As a matter of course, they have an equal right 
enough,—Penang, because it can hardly be attacked ; Malacca, | to a puisne judgeship, if they are willing to take it, and the 
because the Europeans can be kept safe under the fire of the | result is that it is quite conceivable that the Judges in the 
ships ; and Singapore, because its Chinese population, though | Court of Appeal, and the Chiefs in each of the divisions 
excessively difficult to govern, from the influence and remorse-| of the High Court of Justice, as well as a certain 
lessness of their secret societies, have not the smallest disposition | proportion of the Puisne Judges, may be not merely men 
to attack a Government which, though objectionable from its who will leave no mark on their respective Courts, but 
regard for human life, protects them from being massacred whole- | men of whom, at the time of their appointment to their 
sale by the Mohammedan population. The Chiefs near enough to | respective Courts, it is perfectly well known that they 
settlements to give trouble, the Rajahs of Johore and Queda, | will leave no mark there. When the whole judicial sys- 
are reported friendly, and the insurgents, even if all their | tem has been, and still is, under review, it cannot be expected 
countrymen sympathise with them, cannot attempt a serious that an arrangement by which this state of things is pos- 
attack; Sultan Ismail will scarcely collect more than ten | sible should escape criticism. More venerable traditions than 
thousand men, he has no movable artillery, and if he that which regulates the advancement of the Law Officers of 
had the men and the guns, he could scarcely in the time | the Crown have been challenged and disregarded in the Judi- 
march an army through the long distances of jungle. The | cature Act, and how to obtain good Judges to administer the 
only easy road in the peninsula is the sea. If he could fight a | law is a consideration of as much importance as how to obtain 
guerrilla war patiently, avoiding every attack, or defending his | good laws for them to administer. 
stockades only when artillery were not at hand, he might give| The main argument against the vested claims of the Law 
serious trouble ; but his followers, to keep together, wil! require | Officers of the Crown has already been indicated. The Attorney 
the excitement of victory, and a battle once risked, all will pro- | and Solicitor-General must be in Parliament, and they must 
bably be over. The fanaticism of Malays is very stern, but it will | be of the same political party as the Government under which 
no more prevent the shells from doing their work than any other | they hold oflice. There is no difficulty in combining these 
enthusiasm, and there is nothing in the insurrection to keep | two requisites with a fair degree of legaleminence. A barrister 
the insurgents together after a defeat. They are not oppressed, | rarely enters Parliament until he has become a Queen’s Counsel, 
their religion is in no danger, and they are not unanimous in | and has got on sufliciently well to make solicitors believe that 


| 





" “ 7 ° | . s . ° 
their devotion to the Pretender. They will probably disperse, ja seat in the House of Commons means promotion, not dis- 
and everything return to its customary quiet, the ¢mevte| traction. A practising barrister who had not yet made his 


leaving only this lesson to be considered :—We are trying to | reputation could hardly do a less prudent thing than 


protect our vast interests eastward of Ceylon with too few 
men, and some day or other shall meet with a catastrophe. 


}announce that he meant to take up politics before he 
had mastered law. But the qualifications that make a 


It is positively childish to go about as we do in the whole of | man a good lawyer for Parliamentary purposes, do not at all 
that vast region, trading, exploring, warning and punishing | ensure that he will be the best lawyer for judicial purposes, 
pirates, threatening great Governments like that of China, and | Under a system in which juries play so large a part as they 
claiming rights in a long peninsula like Malaya, without re- | do in English law, advocacy has at all times a great advantage 
taining three thousand Queen’s soldiers anywhere within call. | over knowledge of law or soundness of judgment, and this 


The Fleet cannot do everything—cannot, for instance, sail 
into Sultan Ismail’s stockade on the Perak—and _ it 
silly to leave ourselves so entirely without material force, 
and more especially without sufficient artillery. We want 
an Asiatic Malta, even if we have to keep it up by contribu- 
tions from every colony interested, and we do not believe that 
if the matter were thoroughly explained to Parliament a fair 
outlay for the purpose would be refused. At present we are 
relying for ultimate safety wholly upon India, and though no 
doubt India is strong, as Britain is strong, still the Viceroy can 
no more annihilate time and space than the British Government 
can. Moreover, the “ Indian system,” as regards allowances, is 
always more or less in the way. Officers and men alike delight 
im an active service which brings the chance of distinction 
and breaks the deadly monotony of Indian cantonment life, 
but will not every officer and man who goes to Perak be fined 
heavily for that performance of his duty? There may be 
Some regulation of which we are not aware enabling the 
Government to avoid such a bizarre arrangement, but in the 
ordinary course the regiments detailed for this exceptionally 
dangerous work would lose, during the time occupied, more 


is 


advantage is necessarily exaggerated when the jury to be con- 
vinced is the House of Commons. If the Government had 
only their own information to consider, they might prefer 
weight of opinion to fluency of statement. But it is often of 
less importance to a Minister to have a man at his elbow who 
| will guide him rightly, than to have one who will give good 
;reasons for having guided him wrongly. This necessity of 
choosing Law Officers on grounds which have little or no con- 
nection with the qualities that constitute fitness for the Bench 
}inust, under any circumstances, greatly narrow the field of 
| choice ; and when it is further remembered that out of the few 
men who possess the requisite Parliamentary qualifications, 
| only those who are Liberals or Conservatives, as the case may 
be, can possibly be taken, the wonder, perhaps, is rather that 
| Attorney and Solicitor-Generals make such good Judges as 
| they do, than that they do not make better ones. Would 





/it not be well, then, to put aside the fetters which have 
| hitherto hampered a Minister in his choice of Judges, and to 
‘let future Attorney and Solicitor-Generals know that their 
| posts, if they are not precisely their own reward, are, at all 
events, a reward which must be fully reaped during their 








The plan of sending to the Bench lawyers 


than half the Indian allowances. We want a healthy dépot | tenure of office ¢ 
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iii. 
who are not in Parliament has been tried of late years with | largely owing to the absence of that rigid demarcation between 
eminent success; might it not be extended, until a Minister, | the Legislature and the Executive which exists in most other 
whenever a Judgeship of any kind fell to his disposal, should | constitutional systems. There ave advantages in having Jud 
feel himself trammelled by no personal considerations, but be | who know what the House of Commons is like. If the Parlig. 
free to pick out from the whole Bar the man whom past mentary experience which so many of them possess were entire] 
achievements or the opinion of the profession pointed to as wanting, there would be more sneering at the language «| 
the best occupant of the vacant place? It is a tempting idea, | statutes, and less, perhaps, of honest endeavour to get the best 
but there are one or two things to be said on the other side | meaning out of them. 
which make it doubtful whether the change would, on the | 


whole, be an improvement. 
In the first place, even those who expect most from such a | PREE GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 
change cannot maintain that it would be an unmixed good. | (UR columns have been open during the last few weeks to 
We will assume that the Minister invariably rises superior to | an interesting correspondence bearing on Entrance. 
any considerations of advancing personal friends or rewarding | Scholarships, and on the means by which secondary and tech- 
political services. But even then the improvement will | nical education may be rendered accessible not only to the 
entirely lie in the direction of giving us better Judges, The | great mass of the community, but especially to those of the 
change would almost to a certainty have the correlative | poor who evince merit, and whom it is desirable, in the public 
result of giving us worse Law Officers. What is it that | interest and in their own, to encourage in the pursuit of further 
tempts men to spend their nights in the House of Commons, as knowledge at school. To the conclusions which most candid 
well as their days in Court, or to add the work of an Attorney | readers will have formed, especially after reading the letters of 
or Solicitor-General to their own private practice, if it be not | Dr. Abbott, of Mr. Haslam, and of others who possess practical 
the knowledge that these offices are the sure stepping-stones to | knowledge of the subject, it is superfluous to add much, It is 
the greatest professional prizes? Dissociate the two ideas, and | evidently easy, without any vicious or exciting system of com. 
the probability is that a different type of barrister will by de-/ petition, for a skilled examiner to select, even from among 
grees find an entrance into the House of Commons, and being | young children, the scholars of most promise. And it is 
there, will become almost of necessity the legal advisers of | equally certain that so far from the poor being placed at a dis- 
the Government. Ministers can but take what is within | advantage in such an examination, the well-instructed ehild in 
their reach, and if the Parliamentary barrister is a man who | a public elementary school is, of all others, the most likely to 
cares more for politics than for law, or has chosen Parliamentary | succeed. It has been stated on authority that of the candidates for 
life as the road to a kind of promotion which, if it be less | open scholarships in the Birmingham Grammar-School, those 
valuable, is, at all events, gained with less labour than a seat | who come from the elementary schools are more frequently 
| among the Judges, the Minister will have no choice but to put up | successful than others in the proportion of three to two; and 
with him. If he be charged with making bad appointments, he | similar testimony has been given from many other places, 
can but shrug his shoulders, and say, “So long as I could| We have examined a considerable number of the schemes 
tempt men by the certainty of the best Judgeship that I had | which have recently become law under the operation of the 
at my disposal, I had no difficulty in finding Law Officers who, Endowed Schools Act, and we find in nearly all of them pro- 
if they were not the first, were among the first lawyers at the | visions of two kinds,—( 1) free admissions or scholarships tenable 
Bar. You have prevented me from offering that prize any|in the school; and (2), exhibitions upwards, to enable the 
longer, but you have not released me from the necessity of | most successful pupils in the school to proceed either to one 
choosing Law Officers who are already in Parliament, or can , of a higher grade, to a university, or to some place of profes- 
easily get there, It is not my fault that the men who/sicnal instruction, And in the case of a considerable number 
used to enter the House of Commons almost as a matter of | of these schemes, in which the endowment appears to have 
course at a certain point in their careers now do so no longer. | been originally designed for the special use of the poor asa 
That is part of the reform which you yourselves have | class, we have observed a further provision requiring the whole 
foreed upon the Government, and though I may regret | or a part of the entrance scholarships to be given preferentially 
the consequences, it is not for you to complain of them.” | to bond fide scholars in the public elementary schools, or to be 
If the professional value of the Attorney and Solicitor- /awarded on the result of the ordinary examination by the 
Gencralships is lessened to their holders, the ultimate result | Inspector of such schools. 
must be that the legal value of their holders to the Govern-| But assuming that a nerus between the primary and the 
ment will be lessened in proportion. It is a very grave | secondary education is thus provided, either by endowments, or 
question whether the country would not lose more by the} where they are lacking, by such voluntary efforts as have 
deterioration in its Law Oflicers than it would gain by the | recently been made, the further questions occur, where are the 
presumed improvement in its Judges. Considering the | secondary schools into which the scholarship shall be carried, 
immense importance of the matters which come before the} how are they to be created where they do not exist, and on 
Law Oflicers of the Crown, matters which must be decided | what footing are they to be placed? And one of our corre- 
by the Cabinet at short notice and with absolute secrecy, | spondents, Mr. Crosskey, of Birmingham, makes the bold sug- 
matters which the Cabinet cannot decide without taking pro-| gestion that it would be well to revert to the old Free Gram- 
fessional opinion on what the law of the case is, any! mar-School system, and (apparently) to admit all comers 
change that permanently saddled the Government with | pratuitously into the secondary schools, simply on passing an 
an inferior class of Law Officers would be a change of | entrance examination. To those who know how deeply the Free 
the most serious import. Probably, however, some expe- | Grammar-School system has been discredited, and how emphatic 
dient would be devised by which this particular change might | and unanimous was the evidence given against its continuance, 
be avoided, Either the Cabinet would forego the advantage | less than ten years ago, in the Schools Inquiry Report, 
of having their decisions upon points of international or muni-| this suggestion is somewhat startling. That it should 
cipal law defended in debate, as well as guided in council, or | come, if at all, from Birmingham, is, however, in some mea- 
the Law Officers would be retained to discharge the former | sure intelligible. That town happens to possess an unusually 
functions, while the latter would be made over to a class of | rich grammar-school, and it has also given birth to a 
Government Chamber Counsel. Both these expedients are powerful party, which, having propounded the theory that 
open to the objection that they would alter for the worse the | all primary instruction should be gratuitous, would doubt- 
material of the House of Commons, England is trying with | less find a great difficulty removed out of its way, if secondary 
some checks and under many disguises the experiment of | instruction could be made gratuitous also. It is important 
government by a single Chamber, and she is trying it under | therefore to inquire how the realisation of this vision could 
conditions which constantly tend to fill that single Chamber | become possible. And this is mainly an economic question. 
with men of a poorer stamp than have heretofore composed it. | Assume that the cost-price of a thorough secondary education. 
Any change which lessens the inducement to men of the old type ranging, as it probably would, from about £5 per scholar in th: 
to go into Parliament helps on this deteriorating process, and so third grade and in the technical schools, to £20 or £25 in the 
augments the risk of the experiment. The legal element may schools which were officered by men of the highest academic 
not be the best element in the House of Commons, but it is | qualifications, may be set down atan average of £10 per head. 
incomparably better than many of the other elements which | and that such instruction ought to be placed within the reach 
are to be found there. Even the gain to the Bench which | of all boys and girls who desire to prolong their school-life be- 
bolition of the restrictions which at yond the age of thirteen, which is the practical limit of m- 
Accept, also, the low estimat 
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number who at any given time would need and desire such in- 
struction. It is not difficult to estimate from these data the 





number and the cost of the secondary schools which would | 
Now, the only possible resources | 
a Government subsidy, the | 


require to be furnished. 
for such a provision are 
fees paid by parents, and the endowments. The first 
is at present and is likely long to remain out of the question, 
The second, it appears, Mr. Crosskey would like to dispense 
with. There remains only the third; and as the educational 
endowments are often spoken of for controversial purposes, as 
if they formed a perfectly boundless store of wealth for this 
purpose, if may be well to examine the facts, in order that 
we may indulge in no illusion on this poiui. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission reported that, excluding 
the nine great public Schools, there were in all 782 endowed 
foundations in England and Wales, which appeared to be or to 
have been reputed as grammar-schools ; and that their united 
annual income was £195,184, with an addition of £14,264 


per annum in the shape of exhibitions more or less attached to | 
the schools, and available for one of the Universities. Of | 


these 782 foundations, eight only (Birmingham being one) 
enjoy incomes exceeding £2,000; thirteen have incomes 
inferior to these, but exceeding £1,000; fifty-five others 
possess revenues of £500 upwards, 222 have less than £500 
and more than £100, while all the rest, including considerably 
more than half of the total number, are endowed with less 
than £100 a year. Hence it is easy to infer what the demand 
for the resuscitation of the Free Grammar-School system really 
means. It means that in only 21 schools in all England it 
shall be possible to receive gratuitously 100 boys, and to give 
them an education worth £10 per head. It means that all the 
schools with less than £500 a year shall continue feeble as 
before, either under-oflicered and with teachers miserably under- 
paid, or else restricted to so few scholars that there shall be no 
proper emulation or intellectual life. It means that nothing 
shall be done by means of the endowments to place higher in- 
struction within the reach of girls, since it is very doubtful 
whether any of the founders contemplated their admission, 
and it is certain that a considerable number of them absolutely 
prohibited it. Finally, it means that, at least in nineteen im- 
portant centres of population out of twenty, since there is no 


endowment rich enough to supply a free grammar-school, | 


there shall be no public secondary school at all, until that 
very remote period when Parliamentary aid, to the extent of 
an enormous sum per annum, can be invoked for the purpose 
of making such schools universal. 

On the other hand, if the recommendations of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission be carried out, and endowments are used 
to supplement and regulate, rather than to supersede the fee- 
paying system, the capacity of an educational endowment for 
usefulness becomes enormously increased. A free grammar- 
school, ¢.y., with £150 a year and an ancient building, could 
maintain, under the old system, one master, with a wretched 
income, and no prospect of improving it, who might in the 
most favourable circumstances give gratuitous instruction to 
twenty boys. In old days, a scholar, and not unfrequently a 
clergyman, would accept such a post, though in these times few 
respectable national schoolmasters would take it. But if the 
same sum be divided into three parts, of which the first is set 
aside to maintain the fabric and furniture, the second as a small, 
fixed stipend to the master independently of his fees, and the 
third to provide five free scholarships worth £10 each, and offered 
as a reward of merit to promising scholars from the schools 
below, a fee of £10 each being charged to the non-founda- 
tioners, who form the rank and file of the school, the institution 
has in it all the elements of development, grows stronger and 
richer as it increases in numbers, and becomes useful, not merely 
to the free boys, but to the entire community. For the non- 


foundationers, though paying nearly the full market value of | 


the education they receive, derive substantial benefits, such 


as an unendowed and purely private establishment could not | 


give. They share to the full the great advantage of a good 
and appropriate building, and whatever of historic and ancient 
renown may belong to the foundation ; they are taught by well- 


qualified teachers, who are removable, if they cease to be efli- | 


ient ; and there is for all the scholars of such a school the 
Supervision of a body of governors, largely chosen by the public, 
and responsible to it. 
wn iaited number of paying pupils, because every such pupil 
br ngs an addition to its resources. The foundationers, too, 
wao mix on terms of honourable equality with the rest, are 


ina much better intellectual atmosphere than if they were | 


confined to a small school entirely composed of free scholars 


These advantages can be given to an | 


| like themselves; and the teachers, who have a strong interest in 
attracting paying pupils, have with it obviously a motive to 
make the school as good as it can be made. 
Even in Birmingham, which is exceptionally rich in an 
endowment of some £15,000 a year, and which happens to 
possess nearly the only grammar-school in the country which 
is at this moment absolutely gratuitous, and at the same time 
giving a really liberal education, the number of boys and girls 
requiring higher instruction than that afforded in the elemen- 
tary schools ought considerably to exceed 1,500, which is the 
utmost limit of the capacity of the foundation on the free 
| system. And in every other town in England the difficulty is 
far grayer, and the problem how to get the maximum of edu- 
cational advantage out of a limited educational endowment 
proves to be wholly incapable of solution in the compendious 
and easy fashion suggested by Mr. Crosskey. If the educational 
foundations were worth five millions a year instead of one- 
twenty-fifth of that sum, there might be some reason in a pro- 
posal to place gratuitous secondary education at the disposal 
of all-comers. But if a town has a grammar-school with £200 
a year, and at the same time 500 scholars wanting the sort of 
| instruction such a school was designed to give, a limitation 
in the number of free admissions is inevitable. And the only 
| practical question is, on what principle should the limited number 
| of free scholars be selected ¢ If the first-comers in a few favoured 
_ towns are enabled, merely on the ground of their birth or residence. 
| to absorb the whole benefit of the endowments, the schools will, 
| as before, be bad, poverty-stricken. and restricted in their use- 


| fulness toa very small number. It is manifestly far better that 
} 


the schools should, first, be made so good as to draw to them 
a large majority of paying scholars, and then that the free educa- 
tion available for the minority should be reserved for those 
| who evince special ability, and who have the power and oppor- 
| tunity to make the best use of it. On this method it becomes 
| possible not only to modernise and multiply good secondary 
| schools on ancient foundations, however poor, but also to make 
| every little non-educational endowment—such as apprentice o1 
dole funds—if found to be locally useless, the means of establish- 
ing a new and valuable school. This seems, as far as we can 
gather, to be the principle on which the Endowed Schools Acts 
| have been administered, and in virtue of which the country 
| is being gradually covered with good middle and upper schools, 
both for boys and girls. The reorganisation of the whole 
| secondary education of England by an economical and wise use 
| of the endowments becomes reasonably probable, if this prin- 
ciple be kept in view. It would become hopelessly impossible 
| if the Free Grammar-School system were restored to life. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES AT BOMBAY. 
\ THLETHER the Prince’s visit does any good or not, either 
to him, or to Great Britain, or to the people of India, 
| it is pretty evident that, bar accident, as a grand State pageant 
\it is not going to fail. Whether the people of India, or any 
;one people in India except the British, will feel any more 
j loyalty towards the Heir-Apparent, or more kindly towards 
| this country because of his arrival, or more afraid of rebelling 
| because of his appearance, may be left in doubt; but all classes 
are undoubtedly interested in seeing him, moved out of theircalm 
by his presence, and disposed to pay him all the honour which, 
in their idea, it is a social duty, almost a moral duty, to pay to 
A native who has unintention- 


very great personages indeed, 
ally omitted a courtesy to a rank which he acknowledges feels 
as if he had lost something of his place in the world, ‘There 
‘are incidents in the weleome at Bombay, as reported in the 
long telegrams, which to people familiar with native ways are 
sufficient to prove this much, ‘The great crowd of native Princes 
who received the Prince of Wales is not of itself full evidence, 
for the list, so far as it is intelligible, shows that the gathering 
was somewhat miscellancous,—the Kattywar nobles, for instance, 
are little people, though so nearly independent,—and a hint from 
the Viceroy would have sent some of the * Princes” to receive 
anybody for whom their favourable countenance was demanded. 
Two of the biggest. 


| But there are some big names in the list. 
the Maharaja of Mysore and the Guicowar of Baroda, are child- 
ren under pupilage, and their attendance merely shows that re- 
fusal was not thought of ; but the Raja of Kohlapore is the chief, 
/as far as pedigree is concerned, of all Mahrattas, Our readers may 
/remember his predecessor's strange funeral at Florence, and his 
| touchingly childlike diary ; and even the Viceroy could not have 
brought the Rana of Oodeypore, the heir of Rama, the head of 
| the Solar line, and indisputably the first in rank of all Hindoos, 
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to a British port without his own consent. Ie never, we be- 
lieve, has attended a Durbar, and his historic rank among bis 
countrymen is so great, and his pretensions still so living, that 
his arrival surprises us as would the arrival of a Pope in Venice 
to welcome a Crown Prince of Germany. We only hope it did not 
also surprise the Prince, whose demeanour towards the great noble 
without whose consent no Hindoo monarch can be fully conse- 
crated would be very keenly watched. Even the abstinences prove 
the great consideration in which the Prince is held, the ceremonial 
attitude to be observed towards him being evidently deemed a 
matter of the highest importance, one which fixes the rank of those 
who take any part in it whatever. The Court of the Deccan was 
thrown into a commotion by an injudicious order that the Nizam, 


still a child, should receive the Prince at Bombay, and thus accept, | 


in native estimation, arank inferior to his Mahratta rivals, Holkar 
and Scindiah, who do not go to the coast, but entertain the 
Prince in their own capitals,—Scindiah, in particular, announcing 
hisintention of spending £200,000 in entertainments in his honour, 
The matter was ultimately settled at Hydrabad by the Premier, 
Salar Jung, visiting Bombay, with a promise that the Nizam 
in person should await the Prince in some frontier town of his 
dominion, the Prince not, however, going on to Ilydrabad. The 
distinction thus made places Scindiah, Holkar, and the Nizam in 
the first rank of native feudatory monarchs, and admission into 
that grade will be most eagerly sought, and except to the Rajas of 
Travancore and Cashmere, probably refused. ‘Then the natives 
joined cordially in the reception. ‘Two hundred thousand, it is 
said, came in from the Mofussil—a word equivalent to our own 
phrase “from the country-side’’—and though a police order 
would produce a fair amount of light, it would not have yielded 
the illumination amid which the Prince of Wales drove for miles. 
We are not speaking of the fireworks, though the native members 
of the Municipality of their own accord increased the vote pro- 
posed by the officials by 50,000 rs. The natives, who understand 
illuminations, provided for their guest both their special effects, 
They can secure easily and cheaply thousands upon thousands, 


| first, and the difficulty about the Viceroy’s rank has been adroitly 

removed. He hasnever taken precedence of the Prince of Wales, 
and never given it to him, sitting always by his side, and he will 
| not accompany or even visit him on his tour, not even when he 
inspects the Camp of Exercise at Delhi. He contents him. 
self with arranging all things for his guest’s honour, and 
j his first order, that the salute on landing should be re. 
|; peated instantaneously throughout India, was well judged, 
}and to Anglo-Indians rather excites the imagination. That 
simultaneous roar of cannon in homage to an invisible Prince 
|from Peshawur to Cochin, and Scinde to Madras, is evidence 
| of an authority which is very real, if only because it can affect 
a continent at once. So far, in fact, as can be judged from thig 
distance, everything has been well considered, and the natives 
will enjoy a pageant adding much, though momentary, colour to 
somewhat monotonous lives. Why are they monotonous? 
Because they are lives led in India, where, as the Emperor Baber 
said, nothing is attractive but wealth, where everything repeats 
itself endlessly, where the jungles are all alike, and the ground 
the same colour, and turf unknown, and all men lead lives settled 
for them in externals by precepts as old as their land. 

It may be urged that we make too much of Bombay, which 
is a city of European creation, enriched by British trade, and 
full of Parsees whose loyalty nobody doubts, as but for British 
rule they would be massacred without scruple. Something 
about the ‘‘ Guebres ” offends the Mohammedans even now, till 
they hardly endure to live in the same city. Those who argue 
thus, however, forget how representative a crowd is in Bombay, 
or Calcutta, or Madras, how utterly the Europeans are out- 
numbered, say, two-hundredfold, and how enormously important 


| 


| 





or to speak the exact truth, some millions, in a city like Bombay, 


of little oil-lights, costless bits of pottery in the shape of Pom- 
peiian night-lights, with a little oil, and a wick floating in it. They 
are accustomed to place these when an illumination is required in 
such a way that every line in every house, in the roofs, the gables, 


the balconies, the windows, is traced in fire, and the effect in the | 


still, soft night of the early cold weather in India is absolutely 
magical, 
saw its true lineaments for the first time and with every feature 
bright with welcome, This form of the illumination seems to have 
been universal, and applied to the hundred thousand houses 
clustered and sprinkled over the two islands, and answered from 
the hill-tops and repeated from all the vessels in the harbour, must 


have excited even a blasé imagination, Then the native gentry, 


diminished by the scene within Bombay. 


Ifowever well you may know the city, it seems as if you 


without, it is said, any European hint, called on the people for 
another * effect,” which cannot be secured without hearty good- 
will, and which, though not quite impossible in Europe, is very | 
nearly so,—and this was to light the front interior of their | 


houses, 
what not, in front of his house, which is closed, but only 
by mattings, jalousies, or venetians, which can be moved ; and 
if these rooms are lighted, the result is to disperse night alto- 


. | 
A native has usually a room, shop, deep verandah, or 


the loyalty or acquiescent obedience of these cities is. While 
they are content nothing is finally lost, for everything can be 
regained. ‘They are our gates, and till they are closed English 
policemen can go in at will. ‘The loyalty of Bombay is worth as 
much to England as the loyalty of Halifax, and much more than 
the loyalty of Benares, or Umritsur, or Hydrabad, or any city 
where sectarian feeling is supposed to be all-powerful. Even, 
moreover, if there were danger of a different reception there, 
which we doubt, except as regards Hydrabad, it would be greatly 
In India, as everywhere 
else, nothing succeeds like success ; the first reception will set the 
general tone ; and the Government is relieved of a fear which is 
always the greatest in India,—that of a ceremonial made slightly 
ridiculous by an impression of failure. ‘The popular ballads will 
be honorific, and not satirical, and that in India is a success, and 
one that, under the circumstances, is of a special value. ‘The 
Prince’s life is in no particular danger, except, of course, from 
madmen, of whom there is the usual proportion, and from some 
fanatic who has sworn a vendetta against the British. ‘Ihe 
former can be kept off, and nothing daunts the latter like the 
presence of a crowd visibly hostile to his design, and capable, 
if he attempts it, of tearing him to pieces on the spot. 


THE PRICE OF A IIINT. 
QROBABLY there is no useful principle to which there are so 
many exceptions as the economical principle that cost of 


| production, as modified by the state of demand and the state 


gether for a height of some seven to ten feet from the ground, | 
and this without putting out the “architectural” illumination. | 
We have never seen it done but onee, when India from Lahore | 
to Calicut broke into a blaze on the proclamation of the Queen's | 
sovereignty, a proclamation which realised the old prophecy about | 
the duration of the Company's sway, but the scene it produces is | 


most marvellous. The rooms are like covered lanterns, they throw 
their whole blaze forwards, and a horseman may ride along half a 
street with every button on his uniform in glaring daylight, and 
his head as invisible as if wrapped in cloud. ‘The devices in words 
are hardly native, though the one which has been specially tele- 


graphed, ‘Tell Mama we are happy,” reads like the effusion of | 


some educated Hindoo, but the native weleome was un- 
mistakable. We wonder what the natives thought of the Prince. 
The Special Correspondents cannot tell us yet, though 
there will be a store of anecdotes by-and-by, but they 
have no confusing ideas about coronets or robes, and a Euro- 
pean in the gorgeous Field-Marshal’s uniform, bowing, but 
dignified, must be very nearly what they expected to see, and 
they rushed after him with unusual effusiveness, to the dismay 


of soldiers and policemen, There must have been dreadful ques- 


tions of rank within the procession, with its seventy Princes, 
Sirdars, and Jaghiredars, but nobody doubted that the Prince was | and 


of supply, determines the value of an article. In the first 
place, a very great number of buyers know nothing about either 
the cost of production of the things they buy, or the state of the 
supply of those things. When a tailor tells us what a suit of 
clothes is to cost, how many of us have the least notion of the 
cost to him of the cloth which will be needful, and of the amount 
of the wages which it will be necessary to pay to transform that 
cloth into a finished suit? When we ask the price of a dinner- 
service, which of us has the remotest notion of the true 
outlay on the making of that dinner-service? What we 
rely on is the competition of the shopkeepers for purchasers, 
and some yague notion as to the price we have been 
asked, or have paid, for similar articles at other shops. 
Supposing the trade to be in any way in a compact as to the 
profits they shall secure, or the vendor of the article in question 
to have a plausible excuse for saying that what he has to sell 
is unique, and cannot be found at all elsewhere, the pur- 
chaser has no more real check on the price demanded than he 
would have on the price asked on the confines of the backwoods, 
to use De Quincey’s famous illustration, for the only musical-box 
to be had between those backwoods and the nearest great city. 
Except in relation to the commonest articles of furniture 
clothes, we suspect that really rich buyers seldom 
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know whether they are being cheated or not. They often | 
pay for the trouble of not inquiring further, at least as much as 
they pay by way of remuneration for the vendor's outlay. It is 
the tradesman only who knows the real cost of the less common 
articles of luxury,—not the buyer, who only knows whether he | 
thinks it worth his while to give so much, not in the least whether | 
by taking a little pains he could not get it for much less. You pay | 
a good deal for the honour and advantage of buying a thing from 
acelebrated tradesman ; you pay a good deal more for the honour 
and advantage of buying it in a splendid shop and street ; and you 
pay very likely a good deal more, as the case of ‘‘ Pool v. Brooks ” | 
shows, for the honour and advantage of having had your name | 


suggested to the noted tradesman as that of a possible customer, | 
by some other gentleman who is on the look-out for hints which 
are worth money. In the case we have referred to, a jury gave 
£400 on Tuesday to Mr. Pool, who, by his own admission, had 
done nothing in the world but call on Mr. Brooks, a picture- 
dealer, tell him that he knew of a rich man, with a house in Picca- 
dilly and another in the country, who was likely, if Mr. Brooks pro- 
perly attracted the attention of the lady, to become agood customer, 
and had there and then received a promise that if the suggestion 
«ame to anything, he (Mr. Pool) should have a good commission 
on all the pictures sold to the rich man the mention of whose 
name was thus made into a very profitable transaction. The real 
man in question, Mr. Gerard Leigh, seems to have been so 
well known, that it can hardly have been more than a pure 
accident that Mr. Brooks, the picture-dealer, first thought 
of him as a possible customer, if he did first think of him 
as a possible customer, on Mr. Pool’s suggestion. And 
Mr. Brooks’s alleged promise to pay a commission to the 
suggestor of this happy thought on all the pictures which might 
be sold, was, of course, a purely voluntary affair of his own, just 
as much as if he had promised a butler five hundred a year for 
services which he might easily have obtained for one-eighth part 
of the money. But supposing the account given of the 
original conversation by Mr. Pool and the witness who 
confirmed it, Mr. Shepherd, be accurate,—which one would 
not hastily determine, in the absence of the picture-dealer 
himself in Bombay,—nothing illustrates more quaintly the 





excessive elasticity of ‘price’ in dealing with a rich man, 
than this voluntary promise to pay for a hint by a com- 
mission on all the transactions to which that hint might lead. It | 
is pretty clear, we suppose that the hint did not in any way in- | 
crease the cost of production of the pictures ; it is equally | 
clear that it did not diminish the supply, or increase the demand | 
more than Mr. Gerard Leigh’s own appearance in Mr. Brooks's | 
place of business would have done ; and yet it must have been quite 
easy for Mr. Brooks either to add the cost of Mr. Pool’s commission 

on to the price of the pictures sold, or else to take it out of the 
margin of excessive profit which he would have gained had there 
been no intermediary ; otherwise he could never have volunteered 
the generous offer to Mr. Pool which he is alleged to have made. 
The price of the pictures to be sold was apparently elastic to 
so large an extent that a large commission,—a commission which 
a jury assesses as worth £400,—could be paid out of the 
sales of two or three years’ pictures, without raising any difficulty 
about price at all. We have heard before of commissions for bring- 
ig a tradesman a customer, but we never heard before of a com- 
mission for suggesting the name of a customer to whom the trades- 
man is expected to make all the advances for himself. Indeed, 
there is something peculiarly cynical in charging a man extra for | 





what he buys, in order to find wages for the person who first sug- | 
gested that he might be bothered into buying. The next | 
step will be to supply beggars with promising names for the 
object of their importunities, on condition that they importune | 
well enough to get a fee for the discriminating giver of the advice | 
as well as a gratuity for themselves out of the persons impor- | 
tuned. We suppose, indeed, that though Mr. Pool’s remunera- 
tion was better worth having, it was remuneration for the same 
kind of service as that which people demand who offer in the | 
Times to suggest for a dozen stamps a pleasant and profitable 
occupation which it is easy to learn. Still, in these matters, 
amount is everything; and if it be really possible to earn upwards 
of a hundred a year for three years by going into a shop, and ; 
imparting a name judiciously selected from “The Court Guide,” 
with the addition of a little superficial information as to the tastes 
of the lady of the house mentioned, we shall have a rush of 
candidates into so easy and lucrative a position. 

No doubt a hint towards any useful achievement is always 
worth something. You may call a riding or swimming- 
master’s instruction little more than a scrics of hints as to the | 


‘mate of Bishop Wilberforce’s character ? 
| : , : ; 
preachers, I selected one particular point for consideration, 


| was to love. 


best way of holding your arms and legs in riding and swimming, 


} el : ° ogn: . ° . 
and every one is quite willing to pay something in moderation for 
such hints, 


Butin these eases you get a great many useful hints for 
five shillings; while in the case before us Mr. Brooks got only one 
useful hint for his fee of £400, and that a hint which, with a little 
trouble, he might have elaborated out of his own wits and his 


own “ Court Guide.” If it be said that the value of the hint depends 


on what the hint leads to, we should demur to that. Ilints on 
swimming may lead to the saving of a life and, perhaps, of 
many other lives very profitable to him who saves them, but 
no swimming master charges extra on that account. Mr. 
Pool’s hint, considered in relation to the trouble and ingenuity 


| , : saieh 
of the man who gave it, was perhaps worth five shillings, though 


it may have been worth a good deal more to Mr. Brooks, if Mr. 
Brooks really got a very profitable customer whom he would not 
otherwise have got, out of it. Still the offer to pay him by acom- 
mission on the profitable consequences of the hint was a lavishly 
imprudent one, which we cannot recommend other tradesmen to 
imitate. 

It is to us rather alarming to hear that five per cent. is the least 
commission recognised by tradesmen, according, that is, to the 
evidence as regardsjthe Picture Trade, though it was admitted that 
even five-per-cent. commissions usually involve really bringing and 
introducing a customer, and not merely naming him. Still the very 
least you are likely to find added to the price demanded as a mode of 
repaying the services of a mediator is a shilling in the pound, while 
two shillings in the pound appears to be a commoner rate of 
Certainly the profession of the touter for custom 
If shopmen in 


remuneration. 
is a very highly paid one, at rates of this kind. 
mercery shops, who are the cleverest of all touters, were paid at 
the same rate, they would soon get rich ; but if they are ever paid 
by a commission on the purchases at all, it must be by a very much 
smaller one; and it is difficult to see why commissions in the 
wine or picture business should be so high, unless it is that in 
those businesses the prices charged are so little checked by any 
competent comparison with other prices, that the addition of 
large sums to the cost,of the wares does not at all diminish the 
business done. If we are really to pay such prices as these for 
hints, the sooner the business of giving them becomes a regular 
profession, so that the charges may be diminished by a_ brisk 
competition, the better it will be for our purses. For, 
unfortunately, it cannot be assumed that because we do not 
go to the dealer with any recommendation in our pockets, there- 
fore we do not pay as much as we should if we did. We take 
the truth to be that, at least in relation to these fancy articles, the 
price is fixed so as to cover a good commission, if there be any 
one to claim it, and if not, the dealer takes it for himself. So 
that not only the Mr. Gerard Leighs of socicty, but the poorer 
fellow-customers of Mr. Gerard Leigh, bear the cost of the system 
of commissions, whether there be any one to claim the commission 
or not. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a sate 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to observe that in my sermon at Graff- 
ham I did not attempt anything so formidable as a general esti- 
After the manner of 


| namely, the strength, breadth, and versatility of his sympathy ; 


partly because this subject appeared to admit of profitable dis- 
cussion, and partly because it supplicd the true answer to a 
criticism which is often, but, as I think, unjustly, passed upon 
the Bishop’s sincerity. 

Guided by a phrase of my own, you describe my testimony on 
this point as that of a “friend;” and here I am obliged, some- 
what reluctantly, to enter upon a personal explanation. Cer- 


| tainly for twenty years the Bishop honoured me with his friend- 


ship; and he was a man, if ever there was one, whom to know 
In my case, at least, he inspired the warmest affec- 
tion ; and yet I was not his ‘‘friend,” in the sense of entire sym- 
pathy as to some doctrinal matters which are keenly debated in 
modern controversy, and about which I had, and have, strong 
feelings and convictions. For five years I was Vice-Principal of 
his College at Cuddesdon, but, to speak plainly, I was too 
decided a High Churchman to suit the Bishop, and when, in the 
years 1858-59, the Puritan storm broke upon the College, I had 


to leave. My own disposition would have been to mect what | 


}could not but think an outbreak of silly fanaticism by civil but 
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unyielding resistance. But I was not responsible for the conduct 


of the College, and in acting as he did, Bishop Wilberforce was | 


strictly loyal to what I knew to be his own convictions as to the 
matters under discussion. Had the Bishop been as hollow as is 
sometimes supposed, I must, I think, have discovered it, under 
the trying circumstances to which I have referred; and I only 
refer to them because they enable me to profess my belief in his 
absolute sincerity of purpose, with more chance of being listened 
to than would be the case if it were supposed that I had always 
been able to agree with him. 

Indeed, in my sermon I was careful to say that he was not, in 
my opinion, an accomplished theologian ; and [ contrasted him, 
in this respect, with the late Bishop of Brechin. But I hope that 


aman is not wanting in ‘‘ honesty,” because in the course of his; 


official duties he has to handle topics with the heights and 
depths of which he is, through lack of time for study, imperfectly 


acquainted, Certainly the Bishop’s extraordinary powers enabled | 


him to disguise or to defeat this disadvantage, as few men, if any, 
could have done it. But he could not help preaching before the Uni- 
versity; and in the discharge of this duty, he could not well avoid 
the topics which, he knew, were influencing young men against 
revealed religion, at a critical period of their lives. 
best ; and I, for one, know that, in a great many cases, his efforts 
were rewarded by success. If he did not face the difficulties 
which presented themselves to the minds which you have in view 
in your article he did, at any rate, both face and remove the 
difficulties of a large number of minds of another order. Surely 
this was better than to have left so grave a department of his 
responsibility altogether untouched. 

You instance certain phrases which he used with reference to Dr. 
Colenso, as illustrating an unreal use of words, which is sometimes 
ascribed to Dr. Wilberforce. For myself, I must say that I believe 
him to have meant the exact phrases which you quote. No less 
truly did he mean what he said from time to time about Rome 
being the mystical Babylon,—about the theological drift of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century,—about the sayings and 
doings of the advanced High Churchmen. Such language appeared 
to me, as to others, to be often emotional rather than accurate; 
and it certainly would not have occurred to us to employ it. But 
of its sincerity on the Bishop’s part there could be no doubt 
whatever; and I cannot think that you will really condemn him 
for not carrying into his private correspondence the antique con- 
ventionalisms which flavour Episcopal speeches in the House of 
Lords. Even if some of his phrases were rhetorical exaggera- 
tions, is a man’s moral integrity to be measured by every- 
thing that escapes him, when he has to speak, whether he 
will or not, on every sort of subject, on almost every day 
of his life? Is nothing to be allowed for the mental lan- 
guor which fails to throw into the incidental phrase the exact 
contents of the inspiring thought, and which perchance “ ex- 
aggerates” unintentionally, lest it should fail of adequate ex- 
pression? The old friends of the present Bishop of Man- 
chester would, I am sure, be sorry that his real simplicity and 
strength of mind should be measured by the immense assort- 
ment of utterances on all kinds of topics which the public papers 
ascribe to him; and if Bishop Wilberforce is to be judged equit- 


ably, it will not be by dwelling on this or that phrase which may | 


have fallen from so constant and fluent a speaker, but by the 
general drift and tenor of his life and character. 

Who that knew him can doubt that had he been, I will not 
say a worldly-minded adventurer, but a man with blunted 
sensitiveness of conscience, he might easily, with his vast abilities, 
have commanded the very highest honours in the English Church ? 
His translation to Winchester came when his work was almost 
done ; it was a change of scene, rather than a promotion. Had 
he been less single-hearted than he was, he would have declined 
the proffered see, because he would have reflected that an ill- 
natured world would certainly believe it to have been won by his 
silence—conscientious as that silence really was—during the second 
debate on the disestablishment of the Lrish Church. Surely, now 
that he is beyond the reach of our praise and our blame, we 
can afford to be,—I will not say generous, but—just. There are 
many Bishops among us still who do good work usefully and faith- 
fully, but at least they do not excite enthusiasm. Bishop Wilber- 
force’s was a great soul, glowing with life and love, and kindling 


into unwonted activity all the sluggish and feeble natures with | 


which he came into contact. Too probably we shall wait a very 


long time before we see another man of the kind in his position ; | 

meanwhile, it is surely useful, as well as just, to make the most of 

his memory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christ Church, November 8, 1875. 


H. P. Lippon. 


He did his | 


is, 
| ‘THE FELSTED TRUSTEES AND HEAD MASTER, 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me space for a few lines in reference to 


your article of last week? I am the more bold to ask it, because 
I wish to defend not my own conduct alone, but the opinion of 
those valued friends whose letter to the Times you quoted, 

In the first place, permit me to state that the Bishop of 
Rochester has not, to my knowledge, under the Felsted scheme, 
any visitorial power whatever, other than that of giving or with. 
holding his sanction to the dismissal of the Head Master; there. 
fore, I could not bring the Trustees’ treatment of me in 1873 
under review by him. I might, at a cost not trifling to a man 
without private means, have moved the Court of Chancery to 
direct the Trustees to complete their number, but with the certain 
result (the choice of new ‘Trustees resting with the old) of the 
careful exclusion of every man likely to take part with me. 
Lastly, I might have consulted my dignity, gratified my oppo- 
' nents, and injured the school by resigning my office, with the 
sure effect, in presence of the calumnies heaped upon me, of 
' creating an impression that retirement had been forced upon me 
by consciousness of a bad cause. ‘To my successor I should have 
left the fatal legacy of a tradition in the school that the Head 
| Master must bend before a cabal of his colleagues, if only they 
were unscrupulous enough in playing on the weakness of the 
Trustees. I cannot see that such a course would have been just, 
either to myself, to the school, or to the parents who were giving 
me the most cordial sympathy. 

And now, Sir, permit me, with all respect, to deal with your 
strictures upon the course I took, and to say, in the first place, 
that I freely and frankly admit that they are to a great extent 
just. If I deem them not altogether just, it is because I hold, it 
would appear, a view differing from yours of the fundamental 
relations of the Head Master of an endowed school to its 
Trustees. ‘The policy of our forefathers, whether wisely or not, 
gave to most Head Masters a position very different from that of 
the head of a modern proprietary school, who is undoubtedly the 
servant of the proprietors, and bound, so long as he holds office, 
to refrain from public comment on their administration. They 
gave the power of appointment to the trustees, but the master, 
once appointed, held his office as a freehold, only voidable under 
conditions specially provided for by the statutes of each school. He 
had his definite functions, on which the trustees had no more 
right to trench than he on theirs. He held his office by their 
nomination, but as a public trust. I conceive that certain mani- 
fest advantages of absolute subordination were foregone in order 
to secure a double guardianship of the public interest, and that a 
justification of this policy is to be found in the history of endowed 
schools generally. When they have fallen into evil case, it has 
been from the apathy, the nepotism, or the self-seeking of 
Trustees, quite as often as from the inefficiency of Head Masters. 

Now, to apply the general principle to the case of Felsted. By 
our scheme, the house-steward was to be ‘subordinate and 
obedient to the Head Master,” whose duty it was to see ‘that 
the wants of the boys were well and sufficiently provided for.” 
From this right and this duty the Trustees had no power to oust 
me. I found that the wants of the boys were, in most important 
matters, disregarded; that all obedience was denied me by the 
house-steward ; that the income and, as a necessary consequence, 
the efficiency of the school, were about to be wantonly sacrificed. 
I held myself bound to act as the guardian of the public interest, 
to protest, first to the Trustees, and that failing, to the public, as 
represented by the parents, and the inhabitants of the privileged 
‘county. But the sole justification of the latter appeal lay in the 
|failure of the former, which failure was not apparent, if the 
| Trustees had it to say that they had honestly invited my opinion 
|on the plans before them, and had fairly and fully investigated 
|my complaints against their officials. It became, therefore, an 
essential part of my case to show that their dealings with me had 
| been “evasive” and ‘colourable and insincere.” I might have 
‘avoided the words; I could not avoid stating the fact itself, either 
'to them or of them, without cutting the ground from under my 

own feet. On this ground, I justify, I will not say the exact 
|form in every point, but the substance of the language I have 
| used of the Trustees recently, as quoted by them, paragraphs iv. 
| and y. of their Minute.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hyndford House, Eastbourne. 











Wa. S. GRIGNON. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ MATERIALISM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you excuse me if I say that your article on the 
“« Materialism” of Professor Tyndall seems to me to have 
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somat exaggerated the vagueness and confusion of his} no white hair upon him, and, I believe, in the eyes of sportsmen, 


wor 

Ierstand Professor Tyndall to say two things which seem 
to mt necessarily inconsistent, viz. :— 

lat, notwithstanding the seeming gaps in continuity, over 
whico stepping-stones are or may ever be visible to science, 
yet theory of evolution of human as well as animal and 
vege? life from inorganic matter is the theory to which 
scienoints as most likely to be true. 

2. t he sees no solution of the mystery of this evolution in 
matelatheism, but regards it as the manifestation of a power 
whick cannot define or comprehend, because it bafiles intel- 


lectuautiny. 

Innot quote passages in support of the first point. 1 will 
only that Professor ‘Tyndall's confession of faith in evolution 
has @ and again been coupled with the admission of the 
unabrd gaps in the evidence. 

Buton the second point the following chain of passages may 
perhaye instructive :— 

“Int, the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a 
Power »lutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. As little in our 
day as he days of Job can man by searching find this Power out 
.... se Power whose garment is seen in the visible universe,” &c. 
—(Ade at Belfast.) 

“In aection with the charge of Atheism, I would make one re- 
mark, iristian men are proved by their writings to have their hours 
of wea'ss and of doubt, as well as their hours of strength and of 
convict, and men like myself share, in their own way, these varia- 
tions okood and tense. Were the religious views of many of my 
assaila; the only alternative ones, I do not know how strong the 
claims the doctrine of * Material Atheism’ might be. Probably they 
would very strong. But as it is, I have noticed during years of self- 
obseryon that it is not in hours of clearness and vigour that this 
doctrinommends itself to my mind ; that in the presence of stronger 

and hehier thought it ever dissolves and disappears, as offering no 
solutiof the mystery in which we dwell and of which we form a part.” 
—(Price to the Address at Belfast, September 15, 1874.) 

«“T vo sometimes—not sometimes, but often—iu the spring-time 

watch the advance of the sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of 
the fers, and observed the general joy of opening life in nature, and 
I hayasked myself this question,—‘ Can it be that there is no being 
or thg in nature that knows more about these things thanI de? Do 
I, inny ignorance, represent the highest knowledge of these things 
exisng in this universe?’ Ladies and gentlemen, the man who puts 
thaquestion fairly to himself, if he be not a shallow man, if he be a man 
capble of being penetrated by profound thought, will never answer 
tie question by professing that creed of Atheism which has been so 
Ighily attributed to me.”"—( Lecture at Manchester ; Daily News, October 
2, 1874.) 

“When I attempt to give the Power which I see manifested in the 
universe an objective form, personal or otherwise, it slips away from me, 
declining all intellectual manipulation. I dare not, save poetically, use 
the pronoun ‘ He’ regarding it; I dare not call it a‘ Mind;’ I refuse 
to call it even a ‘Cause.’ Its mystery overshadows me, but it remains 
a mystery, while the objective frames, which my neighbours try to make 
: fit, simply distort and desecrate it."—( Fortnightly Review, November, 

875.) 

I will only add that, recollecting that these expressions proceed 
from one who professedly sits at the feet of physical science, and 
who “possesses,” as you say, “the ear of nature, and catches much 
more than most of us of her hidden secrets,” I confess | am thankful 
for the response, oracular though it be. I think I see in it another 
indication that an ‘“ Atheistic Materialism” is not likely to be the 
future religion even of the Priests of Science; and I ask myself, 
not without hope, ‘** What will be the response when the facts of 
men’s inner religious life and the development through the ages 
of man’s moral nature have been examined, with the same pains 
and care and truly scientific methods and child-like seeking after 
truth, which have in our time been expended upon those other 
facts which lie in the domain of matter and its laws?”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Serbo. 

THE REASON OF DOGs. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


as well as those of his mistress, a very desirable possession, good- 
tempered, clever, and affectionate ; Denis, as naughty and spoilt 
a little fellow as ever existed, and a great pet, also black, except 
for his yellow paws and chest, but covered with long, loose locks, 
instead of Guy’s small, crisp curls. 

Denis is exceedingly comic, and a constant source of amuse- 
ment. He is very faithful to his mistress, whose bedside during 
illness he has refused to leave, even for food ; but it must be con- 
fessed that he is not amiably disposed towards most people, and 
is a perfect tyrant over the other animals. Some account of the 
two dogs’ character is necessary, to explain the little scene which 
took place between them one evening about a year ago. Guy, it 
must be premised, is at least twelve months younger than Denis, 
consequently, when the former first arrived—a miserable and very 
ugly little puppy, a few weeks old, more like a small black jug 
than any known animal of the canine species, having had the 
mange, and lost all his hair—Denis undertook his education, and 
ruled him so severely that his influence lasted a long while ; in- 
deed, even after Guy had grown so big that Denis almost needed 
to stand upon his hind legs in order to snap at him, the great 
dog would crouch meekly at a growling remonstrance from the 
little master, and never dared to invade his rights,—to approach 
his plate of food, or to drink before him. Now-a-days Guy has 
discovered his own power, and although too good-natured an 
animal ever to ill-treat the little dog, no longer allows any 
liberties, but at the same time, when the scene which I am about 
to describe took place, he was still under the impression that 
Denis’s wrath was a terrible and dangerous matter. 

And now for my story, which, it seems to me, shows as much 
real reasoning-power in an untrained animal as any anecdote that 
I ever read. One evening | took my two dogs to the kitchen, to 
give them the rare treat of a bone apiece. (Dogs were certainly 
never intended to make Natal their home, for, in order to keep 
them alive at all, they should never be given anything that they 
like, especially meat, and even then the most careful management 
often fails in preserving them from disease and death.) One of 
my sisters was with me, and together we watched the dogs over 
their supper. Guy, with his great mouth, and ravenous, growing 
appetite, made short work with his, every vestige of which had 
vanished ; while little Denis was still contentedly sucking away at 
his small share, not very hungry, and taking his pleasures sedately, 
like a gentleman, as le is. And then Guy began to watch the 
other with an envious eye, evidently casting about in his mind 
how he might gain possession of that bone. He was even then, 
though not full grown, so big and strong that he could have taken 
it by force with the greatest ease ; but such an idea did not cross 
his mind,—he decided to employ stratagem to win the prize. I 
must mention here, that amongst other naughty practices of my 
dogs, is that of rushing out of the house and barking violently 
upon the slightest sound without. This is Denis’s fault, which 
Guy, in gpite of all my lessons, has contracted from him. With 
the evident intention of sending Denis out, Guy suddenly started 
up, and began to bark towards the door in an excited manner, but not 
running out himself, as he certainly would have done, had he 





really heard anything. Down went Denis’s bone, and out rushed 
he, barking at the top of his voice. Did Guy follow him? Oh, 
dear no! he had no such intentions; he sneaked up to Denis’s 
bone immediately, picked it up, and ran to the other end of the room, 
But when he had got it, he did not know what to do with it; 
there was no hiding-place for him there, and he dare neither await 
Denis’s return openly, nor risk meeting him at the door. My 
sister and I were, by this time, both sitting on a bench against the 
wall, watching the scene between the dogs, and Guy, after running 
once round the room, with the bone in his mouth, came and crept 
in beneath my seat, where he was hidden by my dress, and where 


‘in,—Having often read, with great pleasure, the anecdotes about | he lay, not eating the bone, and in perfect silence, Presently 
dogs which from time to time appear in the Spectator, I venture | Master Denis trotted back, quite unconscious, and shaking the 


to send you one which has come under my own observation, and 
Which, it seems to me, shows an effort of reasoning implying two 
distinct ideas—one the consequence of the other—more interest- 
ng than many of those clever performances of educated dogs 
which may or may not be merely mechanical actions. 

The dog who performed the following trick was then a great, 
half-grown, awkward puppy, whose education, up to that time, 
had been much neglected. It has been better attended to since, 
aud now, although sportsmen probably consider such an animal 
sadly thrown away upon a lady, he is a very pleasant friend and 
companion. My two dogs, Guy and Denis, form as capital a 


par, for contrast’s sake, as one need wish to see. They are both 


handsome dogs of their kind,—Guy, a fine black retriever, with ' while. ‘This, however, was going a step too far. Denis was 


| curls out of his eyes, as much as to say, ‘*My dear fellow! whata 


fuss you've made; there’s nothing there.” He looked about for 
his bone for a few minutes, but soon gave up the search, and 


began to amuse himself with other things. After a while, I, for- 


| getting the culprit beneath my seat, rose, and crossed the room, 


leaving him exposed. Guy was in a great fright ; he jumped up, 
and running to my sister, who was still seated, he stood up with 
his forepaws upon her lap, and the bone still untouched in his 
mouth, as though begging her protection, Denis, however, did 
not observe him, and after a few minutes, Guy's courage returned, 
and finally he ventured to lie down, with the bone between his 
paws, and began to gnaw it, keeping one eye fixed on Denis the 
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unyielding resistance. But I was not responsible for the conduct | 
of the College, and in acting as he did, Bishop Wilberforce was 
strictly loyal to what I knew to be his own convictions as to the 
matters under diseussion. Had the Bishop been as hollow as is 
sometimes supposed, I must, I think, have discovered it, under 
the trying circumstances to which I have referred; and I only 
refer to them because they enable me to profess my belief in his | 
absolute sincerity of purpose, with more chance of being listened | 
to than would be the case if it were supposed that I had always 
been able to agree with him. 

Indeed, in my sermon I was careful to say that he was not, in 
my opinion, an accomplished theologian ; and [ contrasted him, 
in this respect, with the late Bishop of Brechin. But I hope that 
aman is not wanting in ** honesty,” because in the course of his 
official duties he has to handle topics with the heights and 
depths of which he is, through lack of time for study, imperfectly 
acquainted, Certainly the Bishop’s extraordinary powers enabled 
him to disguise or to defeat this disadvantage, as few men, if any, 
could have done it, But he could not help preaching before the Uni- 
versity ; and in the discharge of this duty, he could not well avoid 
the topics which, he knew, were influencing young men against 
revealed religion, at a critical period of their lives. He did his 
best ; and I, for one, know that, in a great many cases, his efforts 
were rewarded by success, If he did not face the difficulties 
which presented themselves to the minds which you have in view 
in your article he did, at any rate, both face and remove the 
difficulties of a large number of minds of another order. Surely 
this was better than to have left so grave a department of his 
responsibility altogether untouched. 

You instance certain phrases which he used with reference to Dr. 
Colenso, as illustrating an unreal use of words, which is sometimes 
ascribed to Dr. Wilberforce. For myself, I must say that I believe 
him to have meant the exact phrases which you quote. No less 
truly did he mean what he said from time to time about Rome 
being the mystical Babylon,—about the theological drift of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century,—about the sayings and 
doings of the advanced High Churchmen. Such langnage appeared 
to me, as to others, to be often emotional rather than accurate; 
and it certainly would not have occurred to us to employ it. But 
of its sincerity on the Bishop’s part there could be no doubt 
whatever; and I cannot think that you will really condemn him 
for not carrying into his private correspondence the antique con- 
ventionalisms which flavour Episcopal speeches in the House of 
Lords. Even if some of his phrases were rhetorical exaggera- 
tions, is a man’s moral integrity to be measured by every- 
thing that escapes him, when he has to speak, whether he 
will or not, on every sort of subject, on almost every day 
of his life ? 
guor which fails to throw into the incidental phrase the exact 
contents of the inspiring thought, and which perchance ‘“ ex- 
aggerates” unintentionally, lest it should fail of adequate ex- 
pression? The old friends of the present Bishop of Man- 
chester would, I am sure, be sorry that his real simplicity and 
strength of mind should be measured by the immense assort- 
ment of utterances on all kinds of topics which the public papers 
ascribe to him; and if Bishop Wilberforce is to be judged equit- 


Is nothing to be allowed for the mental lan- | 





ably, it will not be by dwelling on this or that phrase which may | 
have fallen from so constant and fluent a speaker, but by the | 
general drift and tenor of his life and character. 

Who that knew him can doubt that had he been, I will not 
say a worldly-minded adventurer, but a man with blunted} 
sensitiveness of conscience, he might easily, with his vast abilities, | 
have commanded the very highest honours in the English Church? | 
His translation to Winchester came when his work was almost | 
done ; it was a change of scene, rather than a promotion. Had | 
he been less single-hearted than he was, he would have declined | 
the proffered see, because he would have reflected that an ill- | 
natured world would certainly believe it to have been won by his | 
silence—conscientious as that silence really was—during the second | 


THE FELSTED TRUSTEES AND HEAD MASTER, 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Will you allow me space for a few lines in reference to 
your article of last week? Iam the more bold to ask it, because 
I wish to defend not my own conduct alone, but the opinion of 
those valued friends whose letter to the Times you quoted. 

In the first place, permit me to state that the Bishop of 
tochester has not, to my knowledge, under the Felsted scheme, 
any visitorial power whatever, other than that of giving or with. 
holding his sanction to the dismissal of the Head Master ; there. 
fore, I could not bring the Trustees’ treatment of me in 1873 
under review by him. I might, at a cost not trifling to a man 
without private means, have moved the Court of Chancery to 
direct the Trustees to complete their number, but with the certain 
result (the choice of new Trustees resting with the old) of the 
careful exclusion of every man likely to take part with me. 
Lastly, I might have consulted my dignity, gratified my oppo- 
nents, and injured the school by resigning my office, with the 
sure effect, in presence of the calumnies heaped upon me, of 


‘creating an impression that retirement had been forced upon me 
' by consciousness of a bad cause. 


To my successor I should have 
left the fatal legacy of a tradition in the school that the Head 
Master must bend before a cabal of his colleagues, if only they 
were unscrupulous enough in playing on the weakness of the 
Trustees. I cannot see that such a course would have been just, 
either to myself, to the school, or to the parents who were giving 
me the most cordial sympathy. 

And now, Sir, permit me, with all respect, to deal with your 
strictures upon the course I took, and to say, in the first place, 
that I freely and frankly admit that they are to a great extent 
just. If I deem them not altogether just, it is because I hold, it 
would appear, a view differing from yours of the fundamental 
relations of the Head Master of an endowed school to its 
Trustees. ‘The policy of our forefathers, whether wisely or not, 
gave to most Ilead Masters a position very different from that of 
the head of a modern proprietary school, who is undoubtedly the 
servant of the proprietors, and bound, so long as he holds office, 
to refrain from public comment on their administration. They 
gave the power of appointment to the trustees, but the master, 
once appointed, held his office as a freehold, only voidable under 
conditions specially provided for by the statutes of each school. He 
had his definite functions, on which the trustees had no more 
right to trench than he on theirs. He held his office by their 
nomination, but as a public trust. I conceive that certain mani- 
fest advantages of absolute subordination were foregone in order 
to secure a double guardianship of the public interest, and that a 
justification of this policy is to be found in the history of endowed 
schools generally. When they have fallen into evil case, it has 
been from the apathy, the nepotism, or the self-seeking of 
Trustees, quite as often as from the inefficiency of Head Masters. 

Now, to apply the general principle to the case of Felsted. By 
our scheme, the house-steward was to be ‘subordinate and 
obedient to the Head Master,” whose duty it was to see “that 
the wants of the boys were well and sufficiently provided for.” 
From this right and this duty the Trustees had no power to oust 
me. I found that the wants of the boys were, in most important 
matters, disregarded ; that all obedience was denied me by the 
house-steward ; that the income and, as a necessary consequence, 
the efficiency of the school, were about to be wantonly sacrificed. 
I held myself bound to act as the guardian of the public interest, 
to protest, first to the Trustees, and that failing, to the public, as 
represented by the parents, and the inhabitants of the privileged 
county. But the sole justification of the latter appeal lay in the 
failure of the former, which failure was not apparent, if the 
Trustees had it to say that they had honestly invited my opinion 
on the plans before them, and had fairly and fully investigated 
my complaints against their officials. It became, therefore, an 
essential part of my case to show that their dealings with me had 
been ‘“ evasive” and “colourable and insincere.” I might have 





debate on the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Surely, now | avoided the words; I could not avoid stating the fact itself, either 
that he is beyond the reach of our praise and our blame, we! to them or of them, without cutting the ground from under my 
can afford to be,—I will not say generous, but—just. There are | own fect. On this ground, I justify, I will not say the exact 
many Bishops among us still who do good work usefully and faith- | form in every point, but the substance of the language I have 
fully, but at least they do not excite enthusiasm. Bishop Wilber- | used of the Trustees recently, as quoted by them, paragraphs iv. 
force’s was a great soul, glowing with life and love, and kindling | and vy. of their Minute.—I am, Sir, &c., 
into unwonted activity all the sluggish and feeble natures with} Hyndford House, Eastbourne. 

which he came into contaet. Too probably we shall wait a very | 


Wm. S. GRIGNON. 





| PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ MATERIALISM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you excuse me if I say that your article on the 
‘‘ Materialism” of Professor Tyndall seems to me to have 


long time before we see another man of the kind in his position ; 

meanwhile, it is surely useful, as well as just, to make the most of 

his memory,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christ Church, November 8, 1875. 


H. P. Lippon. 
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Rais: ana 
somewhat exaggerated the vagueness and confusion of his 


rds. 

“7 understand Professor Tyndall to say two things which seem 
to me not necessarily inconsistent, viz. :— 

1, That, notwithstanding the seeming gaps in continuity, over 
which no stepping-stones are or may ever be visible to science, 
yet the theory of evolution of human as well as animal and 
vegetable life from inorganic matter is the theory to which 
science points as most likely to be true. 

2, That he sees no solution of the mystery of this evolution in 
material atheism, but regards it as the manifestation of a power 
which he cannot define or comprehend, because it bafiles intel- 


lectual scrutiny. 

I need not quote passages in support of the first point. I will 
only say that Professor ‘T'yndall’s confession of faith in evolution 
has again and again been coupled with the admission of the 
unabridged gaps in the evidence. 

But upon the second point the following chain of passages may 
perhaps be instructive :— 

“Tn fact, the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a 
Power alsolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. As little in our 

day as inthe days of Job can man by searching find this Power out 
rere the Power whose garment is seen in the visible universe,” &ec. 
—(Addres at Belfast.) 

“In comection with the charge of Atheism, I would make one re- 
mark, (hristian men are proved by their writings to have their hours 
of weakness and of doubt, as well as their hours of strength and of 
conviction, and men like myself share, in their own way, these varia- 
tions of mood and tense. Were tho religious views of many of my 
assailants the only alternative ones, I do not know how strong the 
claims of the doctrine of ‘ Material Atheism’ might be. Probably they 
would be very strong. But as it is, I have noticed during years of self- 
observation that it is not in hours of clearness and vigour that this 
doctrine commends itself to my mind; that in the presence of stronger 
and healthier thought it ever dissolves and disappears, as offering no 
solutionof the mystery in which we dwell and of which we form a part.” 
—(Prejice to the Address at Belfast, September 15, 1874.) 

“I hve sometimes-——not sometimes, but often—iu the spring-time 
watcha the advance of the sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of 
the florers, and observed the general joy of opening life in nature, and 
I haveasked myself this question,—‘ Can it be that thero is no being 
or thig in nature that knows more about these things than I do? Do 
I, in ny ignorance, represent the highest knowledge of these things 
existng in this nniverse ?’ Ladies and gentlemen, the man who puts 
thatyuestion fairly to himself, if he be not a shallow man, if he be a man 
capsble of being penetrated by profound thought, will never answer 
the question by professing that creed of Atheism which has been so 
lightly attributed to me.” —( Lecture at Manchester ; Daily News, October 
29, 1874.) 

“When I attempt to give the Power which I see manifested in the 
universe an objective form, personal or otherwise, it slips away from me, 
declining all intellectual manipulation. I dare not, save poetically, use 
the pronoun ‘He’ regarding it; I dare not call it a‘ Mind;’ I refuse 
to call it even a ‘Cause.’ Its mystery overshadows me, but it remains 
a mystery, while the objective frames, which my neighbours try to make 
- fit, simply distort and desecrate it.”"—( Fortnightly Review, November, 

875.) 

I will only add that, recollecting that these expressions proceed 
from one who professedly sits at the feet of physical science, and 
who “possesses,” as you say, ‘the ear of nature, and catches much 
more than most of us of her hidden secrets,” I confess I am thankful 
for the response, oracular though it be. I think I see in it another 
indication that an ‘* Atheistic Materialism” is not likely to be the 
future religion even of the Priests of Science; and I ask myself, 
not without hope, ** What will be the response when the facts of 
men's inner religious life and the development through the ages 
of man’s moral nature have been examined, with the same pains 
and care and truly scientific methods and child-like seeking after 
truth, which have in our time been expended upon those other 
facts which lie in the domain of matter and its laws?”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F, SEebomm. 

THE REASON OF DOGS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
in,—Having often read, with great pleasure, the anecdotes about 
dogs which from time to time appear in the Spectator, I venture 
to send you one which has come under my own observation, and 
Which, it seems to me, shows an effort of reasoning implying two 
distinct ideas—one the consequence of the other—more interest- 
ing than many of those clever performances of educated dogs 
which may or may not be merely mechanical actions. 

The dog who performed the following trick was then a great, 

half-grown, awkward puppy, whose education, up to that time, 


had been much neglected. It has been better attended to since, | 


and now, although sportsmen probably consider such an animal 
sadly thrown away upon a lady, he is a very pleasant friend and 
companion, My two dogs, Guy and Denis, form as capital a 
parr, for contrast’s sake, as one need wish to see. They are both 


handsome dogs of their kind,—Guy, a fine black retriever, with | 


; no white hair upon him, and, I believe, in the eyes of sportsmen, 
as well as those of his mistress, a very desirable possession, good- 
tempered, clever, and affectionate ; Denis, as naughty and spoilt 
a little fellow as ever existed, and a great pet, also black, except 
for his yellow paws and chest, but covered with long, loose locks, 
instead of Guy’s small, crisp curls. 

Denis is exceedingly comic, and a constant source of amuse- 
ment. He is very faithful to his mistress, whose bedside during 
illness he has refused to leave, even for food ; but it must be con- 
fessed that he is not amiably disposed towards most people, and 
is a perfect tyrant over the other animals. Some account of the 
two dogs’ character is necessary, to explain the little scene which 
took place between them one evening about a year ago. Guy, it 
must be premised, is at least twelve months younger than Denis, 
consequently, when the former first arrived—a miserable and very 
ugly little puppy, a few weeks old, more like a small black jug 
than any known animal of the canine species, having had the 
mange, and lost all his hair—Denis undertook his education, and 
ruled him so severely that his influence lasted a long while ; in- 
deed, even after Guy had grown so big that Denis almost needed 
to stand upon his hind legs in order to snap at him, the great 
dog would crouch meekly at a growling remonstrance from the 
little master, and never dared to invade his rights,—to approach 
his plate of food, or to drink before him. Now-a-days Guy has 
discovered his own power, and although too good-natured an 
animal ever to ill-treat the little dog, no longer allows any 
liberties, but at the same time, when the scene which I am about 
to describe took place, he was still under the impression that 
Denis’s wrath was a terrible and dangerous matter. 

And now for my story, which, it seems to me, shows as much 
real reasoning-power in an untrained animal as any anecdote that 
I ever read. One evening | took my two dogs to the kitchen, to 
give them the rare treat of a bone apiece. (Dogs were certainly 
never intended to make Natal their home, for, in order to keep 
them alive at all, they should never be given anything that they 
like, especially meat, and even then the most careful management 
often fails in preserving them from disease and death.) One of 
my sisters was with me, and together we watched the dogs over 
their supper. Guy, with his great mouth, and ravenous, growing 
appetite, made short work with his, every vestige of which had 
vanished ; while little Denis was still contentedly sucking away at 
his small share, not very hungry, and taking his pleasures sedately, 
like a gentleman, as he is. And then Guy began to watch the 
other with an envious eye, evidently casting about in his mind 
how he might gain possession of that bone. He was even then, 
though not full grown, so big and strong that he could have taken 
it by force with the greatest ease ; but such an idea did not cross 
his mind,—he decided to employ stratagem to win the prize. I 
must mention here, that amongst other naughty practices of my 
dogs, is that of rushing out of the house and barking violently 
upon the slightest sound without. This is Denis’s fault, which 
Guy, in gpite of all my lessons, has contracted from him. With 
the evident intention of sending Denis out, Guy suddenly started 
up, and began to bark towards the door in an excited manner, but not 
running out himself, as he certainly would have done, had he 
really heard anything. Down went Denis’s bone, and out rushed 
he, barking at the top of his voice. Did Guy follow him? Oh, 
'dear no! he had no such intentions; he sneaked up to Denis’s 
| bone immediately, picked it up, and ran to the other end of the room, 
| But when he had got it, he did not know what to do with it; 
| there was no hiding-place for him there, and he dare neither await 
| Denis’s return openly, nor risk meeting him at the door, My 
| sister and I were, by this time, both sitting on a bench against the 
| wall, watching the scene between the dogs, and Guy, after running 
| once round the room, with the bone in his mouth, came and crept 
!in beneath my seat, where he was hidden by my dress, and where 
|he lay, not eating the bone, and in perfect silence. Presently 
| Master Denis trotted back, quite unconscious, and shaking the 
} curls out of his eyes, as much as to say, ‘My dear fellow! what a 
| fuss you've made; there’s nothing there.” He looked about for 
| his bone for a few minutes, but soon gave up the search, and 

began to amuse himself with other things. After a while, I, for- 
‘getting the culprit beneath my seat, rose, and crossed the room, 
leaving him exposed. Guy was in a great fright ; he jumped up, 
and running to my sister, who was still seated, he stood up with 
his forepaws upon her lap, and the bone still untouched in his 
mouth, as though begging her protection. Denis, however, did 
not observe him, and after a few minutes, Guy's courage returned, 
and finally he ventured to lie down, with the bone between his 
paws, and began to gnaw it, keeping one eye fixed on Denis the 
This, however, was going a step too far, Denis was 





while. 
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attracted by the sound, and recognised his own bone the moment 
that he looked round. He marched up to Guy (who immediately 
stopped eating) and stood before him. Denis growled, and Guy 
slowly removed one great paw from his prize. Denis advanced a 
step, with another growl; Guy removed the other paw, and slunk 
back a little, whereupon Master Denis calmly walked up, took 
possession of his bone, and went off with it. 

I am bound, however, to remark that after another half-hour’s 
contented amusement over it, he resigned the remainder, which 
was too hard for his small mouth, to Guy, who finished the last 
morsel with great satisfaction. Now that he is full grown, Guy 
still gives up to Denis in many little ways, but it is evidently 
through generosity only, for he has proved himself perfectly 
capable of taking his own part. But he is very gentle with his 
little playmate, except at night, when he lies across my door-way 
—entirely of his own accord—and will allow no one and nothing 
to enter without my command.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Frances E, CoLenso, 

Bishopstowe, Natal, South Africa, September 1. 





IRISH EDUCATION. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A few months ago you published a letter of mine, in which 
I said that the Act of the last Session of Parliament by which the 
Poor-Law Unions of Ireland were permitted to tax themselves for 
the purpose of increasing the salaries of the national teachers 
was merely playing with the subject, and would utterly fail. 

L have great pleasure in requesting you to let me state how 
completely I was mistaken. ‘There are in Ireland 163 Unions, 
and of these, 65, or as nearly as possible two-fifths, have become 
contributory under the Act. This is a wonderful success, con- 
sidering the difficulties,—the strong, though silent, dislike of the 
Roman Catholic clergy for whatever could have any tendency to 
make the teachers independent of them; the widely-spread feel- 
ing in Ireland that the Imperial Parliament ought to find money 
for everything, and the fact that the Poor-Law Guardians have no 
control over the money when they once vote it away. One of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of improving Irish education has 
been removed by this experimental proof of the willingness of 
Irishmen to tax themselves for the purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JoserH JOHN Murpny. 





BAVARIA AND IRELAND. 

(To Tus EpiToR O¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say that Iam unable to agree with 
you in your summary assertion of Mr. MacCarthy’s ignorance of 
the German Constitution in reference to the Bavarian crisis. The 
Bavarian Diet were perfectly within their rights, according to both 
Imperial and Bavarian Constitutions, in demanding the dismissal 
of the Cabinet for pro-Prussian—not pro-Imperial—policy, and 
for gross and avowed falsification of the electoral circumscriptions 
of Bavaria. 

As for your hypothesis of one of the members of an imperial 
federation acting a scoundrelly part—murdering all the Catholic 
clergy, for instance—I am unable to perceive what bearing such 
a monstrous supposition has on the expediency of Federalism. 
Under present circumstances, such an atrocity would probably not 
fail to be resented. 

It must be a source of considerable satisfaction to some German 
journalists to witness the recent volte-face of the Spectator. They 
will not be so likely, as heretofore, to get fined and imprisoned for 
reproducing your views of German affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Hugin O' Donne Lt, 

[We never said the Diet were not within their right. They 
were within it. But so, as member of the Federal Council, was 
the King.—Epb. Spectator.] 

BALACLAVA AND THE ‘BIRKENHEAD.’ 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]) 
S1tr,—The lines of Sir Francis Doyle on ‘‘ The Loss of the ‘ Bir- 
kenhead’” may be finer than those of his on ‘ Balaclava,” inas- 
much as the theme is more heroic. But the latter poem deserves 
to be remembered too. Unless it be in the epitaph of Simonides,— 
** Go, tell the Spartans, friendly passer-by, 

That we obeyed their orders, and here lie,” 
it would be difficult to find any words which express more exactly 
than those of Sir Francis Doyle the soldier’s idea of duty, as 
obedience to orders :— 

“Men may be mad, or men be wise, 


But not with us the question lies ; 
Although we guess not their intent, 








This one thing well we know, — 
That where the Light Brigade is sent, 
The Light Brigade will go.” 


We will not call their lives ill-spont, 
If to all time they show, 
That where the Light Brigade was sent, 
The Light Brigade would go.” 
Perhaps some of your readers may be glad to know that both 
poems are to be found in the little volume called “The Return 
of the Guards, and other Poems.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. §. 





MR. FYFFE’S “ HISTORY OF GREECE.” 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the very kindly notice of my little ‘History of Greece’ 
in your last number, the writer, condoling with me on my 
enforced brevity, remarks, ‘It is hard, for instance, not to be 
told about the fate of Demosthenes.” I should myself have so 
low an opinion of the workmanship which could thus allow its 
heroes to drop from its hands, that [ trust you will permit me to 
point out that your reviewer, owing, no doubt, to my own 
imperfect arrangement, is in error, and that the fate of Demos- 
thenes is recorded in section 22, page 125.—I am, Sir, &c., 

131 Piccadilly. C. A. Fyre, 

[We owe an apology to Mr. Fyffe. The event is recorded, but 
not where we looked for it.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A ROMAN *“ ROUND-ROBIN.” 
(His Frrenps” to Q. Horarius Fraccvus.} 
“ Heec decies repetita [non] placebit.”—Ars Poetica. 
FLaccvs, you write us charming songs: 
No bard we know possesses 
In such perfection what belongs 
To brief and bright addresses ; 


No man can say that Life is short 
With mien so little fretful ; 

No man to Virtue’s paths exhort 
In phrases less regretful ; 


Or touch with more serene distress. 
On Fortune’s ways erratic ; 

And then delightfully digress 
From Alp to Adriatic : 


All this is well, no doubt, and tends 
Barbarian minds to soften ; 

But, Quintus—we, we are your friends— 
Why tell us this so often ? 


Why feign to spread a cheerful feast, 
And then thrust in our face 

These barren scraps (to say the least) 
Of Stoic common-place ? 


Recount, and welcome, your pursuits : 
Sing Lyde’s loosened hair ; 

Sing drums and Berycynthian flutes ; 
Sing parsley-wreaths ; but spare,— 


Ah, spare to tell, what none deny, 
That fairest things decay ; 

That Time and Gold have wings to fly ; 
That all must Fate obey ! 


Or bid us dine—on this day week— 
And pour us—if you can— 

From inmost bin, as velvet sleek, 
Your cherished Czecuban ;— 


Of that we fear not overplus; 
But your didactic ‘tap’ 
(Forgive us!) grows monotonous ; 


Nune vale! Verbum sap. Avstin Dopson- 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.* 
A tuIRD edition of this now well-known work presents a2 
opportunity of notice in some respects more favourable than its 
first appearance. The preface to this edition does not indeed add 
Third Edition. 





* The Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculations on a Future State. 
London: Macmillan. 
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e have to comment on in the book, but the 


ything to what w 04 , 
a volume so abstruse and difficult being 


an cos 
fact of two editions of 
usted in so short a period is of great significance, while the 


econd edition, in its warning against certain mis- 


exha 


preface to the s . 
conceptions, is a valuable guide to understanding the work. It 


has, we think, two literary blemishes. It mixes up reasoning of 
different degrees of cogency, and addresses minds of different 
calibre. Both these hindrances perplex an argument not in itself 

rplexing, and the second defect is not compensated for by 
those advantages for which it was perhaps worth while to incur 
the first. ‘The reader is interrupted by jolts of transition from 
too much to too little explanation, excursions into abstruse 
speculation that strains his whole capacity of attention, and then 
retrogressions into a kind of dissertation that an intelligent per- 
son is rather aggrieved at having to peruse. It is a great tribute 
to subject and authors that, with transitions so deadening to 
attention, a third edition should be called for within the year. 
Our part, however, must, in this short space, be that of a mere 
interpreter. We need all our space to put before an uninstructed 
reader what seems to us most cogent in the argument which has 
led two men of science to gather from the study of the natural 
world an expectation of something that lies beyond nature. This 
exposition, therefore, forms our whole aim. 

The great intellectual achievement of our day is the theory of 
the conservation of force. From the dawn of scientific thought 
it began to be seen that no particle of matter was destructible, 
put this principle was not applied to the correlate of matter— 
foree—till our own day. ‘The application seems to us, indeed, 
to have been virtually made when Newton formulated the three 
laws of motion. If we may sum up those laws in the assertion 
that motion, when apparently destroyed, is actually transferred, 
and add to this summary the definition of force as that unknown 
reality which lies behind motion, we may surely say that the idea 
of the indestructibility of force is contained in the Principia. ‘The 
two centuries intervening between the implicit and explicit state- 
ment of this truth were necessary, however, for the transference 
of the imponderable ageacies affording its illustrations from the 
domain of matter to that of motion, and the correlation of the 
physical forces received its first literary statement thirty-two 
years ago, in the lectures of one whose study of laws other than 
those of nature has always seemed to us a grievous loss to science. 
The principle then enunciated by Sir W. Grove has been illus- 
trated, confirmed, and defined by every fresh discovery, and is 
now a common-place. Nevertheless, a familiar statement of its 
import may not be unnecessary. 

The varied forces of nature must be pictured to the mind as 
a kind of alternate agitation between the small and the large 
divisions of matter, a ceaseless activity now concentrated on the 
movement of a single mass, now spent in sending thrills of palpi- 
tation through countless atoms. If our sense of sight were keen 
enough, we might see this interchange; under the present cireum- 
stances, it presents itself alternately to our eyes as movement, and 
to that unnamed sense in us which takes account of “‘ warmth” or 
“chill” (words which we think it would be a great convenience to 
keep for our sensations, as * heat” and ‘‘ cold” for their causes). We 
may bring a sort of pictorial representation of this change before 
our mind, by imagining what happens in a railway collision, the 
sudden cessation of movement in the large thing, the train, caus- 





ing a clashing together of the smaller things, the human beings 
inside it. ‘This is a pattern of the way movement passes | 
from masses to molecules; make the train large enough, and | 
the people inside small enough, and it becomes a specimen of | 
such a change. When our feet strike the ground, move- | 
ment is in just the same way transferred from a large thing to 
a number of small things, for the sensation we know as warmth 
cannot, except as a sensation, be described in different terms. 
Just as a person watching a train stop suddenly would know 
nothing of any number of collisions inside, so movement vanishes 
to our eyes when it changes into the molecular form known as 
heat. And as a brisk walk may remind us that heat is trans- | 
formed motion, a railway journey may remind us that motion is | 
transformed heat. Motion—heat—motion again, thus we may, | 
to uninitiated minds, condense the whole cycle of force which the 
scientific observer knows on a larger scale. Some fragment of this | 
cycle forms the object of every scientific experiment, and he who | 
is familiar with the whole realises vividly the truth denied by none, 
that force, like matter, can be transformed only, never annihilated. | 
“The art of measurement,” Socrates is made to say, in the | 
Protagoras, * willteach us to do away with the art of appearances, 


' going on every day, every hour, every moment. 


that what seems destruction is only change. It is a lesson im- 
pressed on the physicist in every form, at every turn, with every 
corroboration of convergent illustration. It moulds his whole 
mind. It gives form to his fancies and hopes, as well as his legiti- 
mate anticipations, and the tendencies it fosters are as large a 
part of its influence as the inferences it authoritatively prescribes. 
‘* Knowledge once gained,” said Professor Tyndall in 1863 to the 
British Association, ‘‘ always casts a faint light beyond its im- 
mediate boundaries.” It is in this faint light that we must seek 
for new revelations of truth. 

We should have thought the conviction borne in upon the 
mind that there is something behind all appearances that remains 
unchanged throughout their changes, would have given the belief 
in immortality whatever support analogy can give. For an indi- 
vidual being cannot be resolved into its elements; it must exist asa 
self, or not at all. Experience, however, refutes the anticipation, 
natural as it seems to us, that the study of the visible world would 
thus suggest the existence of the invisible. The fact is, that 
scientific men are attracted by another line of suggestion, and 
the unmaterial is confounded with the unreal. The grandeur of 
the visible universe seems to satisfy the mind given up to it. 
Men s0 occupied live in something large and permanent out of 
themselves, and just as the Roman or the Hebrew neglected all 
speculation as to his own future in his strong sense of a national 
immortality, so now has it been with the physicist. He has been 
the citizen of a world of order, of stability, of permanence. He 
could afford to regard human life as a ripple on the stream. 

But what if this world of order should not prove a world of 
permanence? What if we are in the position of the vintager in 
Lucretius, who complains of the poor return the aged earth makes 
for his toil,— 

“Nec tenet omnia paulatim tabescere et ire 
Ad capulum spatio wtatis defessa vetusto ?” 
Then what becomes of the sense of permanence fostered by the 
study of science? If all that we meet in nature forbids the thought 
of an absolute end, and yet certain indications prove that the whole 
physical universe is approaching its end, then will not the prin- 
ciple of continuity call upon us to recognise that here, as 
elsewhere, what seems destroyed is transformed ? 

At all events, this universe of order, of life, and to translate its 
Greek equivalent, of ornament, is approaching its end. We 
learn from this volume that “ it is absolutely certain that physical 
life depends upon transformations of energy ; it is also absolutely 
certain that age after age, the possibility of such transformations 
is becoming less and less, and so far as we yet know, the final state 
of the present universe must be an aggregation into one mass of 
all the matter it contains with uniform temperature throughout 
the mass.” (pp. 91-92.) Why is this? Why cannot these trans- 
formations of energy go on for ever? Unless we are deluded by 
superficial knowledge, the answer given by our authors to this 
question is addressed to the scientific reader exclusively,—a great 
pity, it seems to us. No doubt the claborate dissertation into 
which we are called upon to follow them may be quite necessary 
in order to satisfy a mind open to all possible objections. Buta 
mind open to all possible objections is familiar with all the facts 
of the case, and it confuses the reader who has to learn both facts 
and arguments to set before him the train of reasoning necessary 
to bring home a particular conclusion to a mind needing only 
arguments. Whether or not the following translation is faithful, 
therefore, we are sure it is not supertluous. 

No law of thought seems to us to have a wider range than what 
we would call the law of imperfect antithesis. Hardly anything 
in nature, in experience, in human life, is entirely antithetical, 
and it is in the slightly varying form we are obliged to give the 
converse of any statement that we often find the most important 
bearings of the truth therein expressed. Motion is convertible 
into heat. Heat is convertible into motion. Keep clear of modi- 
fication, and you may make one statement the converse of the 
other, but bring in defining terms, and this is impossible, for all 
motion may be changed to heat, and some heat only may be 
changed to motion. ‘This mutual and unequal exchange is 
Now as force 
can no more be created than it can be destroyed, there will be, 
apart from miracle, no more force in the universe millions of ages 
hence than there is now. But all that time one kind of force will 
be constantly changing itself into another kind of force, and at 
last it is evident the change must be accomplished, and all the force 
in the universe will be of one kind. 

To understand the full bearing of this fact, we need only re- 


and find rest in the truth ;” and the great lesson of this unerring | member that what the very existence of organic nature depends 


teacher is to verify, to the furthest decimal figure, the principle 


on,—in fact, what the very word natwra means—is transformation 
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of force. ‘The simplest experiences show us as clearly as the most | lieve, is the largest agent in all change of belief. J] refused 
elaborate experiments that every time any force becomes manifest | to listen to this kind of evidence yesterday, and was wrong,— 
to our senses it is transformed. Again take the case of heat. had I not better try to-day if it proves a true guide?” jg the 
What has happened when we warm ourselves? What does the form generally assumed by the reasoning, conscious or yp. 
sensation of warmth mean? If it were not for the sunshine, we | conscious, of all those who have sufficient depth of character to 
should be forced to realise that every time we warmed ourselves | profit by the teaching of experience. Analogy may be a deceit. 
something was expended. Two people feel cold on a winter's | ful guide, as we are reminded by one who has profited most from 
day ; one takes a brisk walk, the other sits by the fire, but the | it, and at the strongest, it never rises to certainty. Still it is the 
empty coal-scuttle reminds the indolent person that in order to | intellectual inlet to all new truth. ‘The mistakes and successes of 
give him warmth something has had to give up its substance, ap- | thinkers alike remind us that it is the seed of science. When 
parently to give up its existence. Two different forces here have | Comte forbade the attempt to assimilate the laws of light and of 
been changed into heat ; the essential thing is the change. We | motion, he was, like some of our authors’ critics, restricting g 
might perish of cold in a coal-mine; the coal itself, apart from | generalisation to a set of phenomena beyond which he knew of 
the change which combines it with the oxygen of the atmosphere, | nothing but analogy to extend it. When Newton first endeavoured 
is valueless to us. And we must not suppose that the necessities | to assimilate the laws of weight and of planetary motion, he was, 
of animal life are the only claims made on the transformableness | like our authors, extending a generalisation to a set of phencsns 
of force. Every natural event is such a claim. In fact, nature | beyond which he knew of nothing but analogy to extend it, Of 
is the transformation of force. This idea includes all the varying | course, while the theory of gravitation, for instance, rested on 
senses of that word, There is no part of nature that is not a} analogy, it was not a part of science properly so called, and it ig 
transformation of force ; there is no transformation of force that | at this stage that we must compare it with the view under notice, 
is not a part of nature. The supernatural, alike for those who | But still the extension of a principle found to hold good on thig 
believe and disbelieve in its existence, is the region above this | earth to the heavenly bodies before the discovery of any property 
eycle of interchange,—the region where something may be achieved | common to both, is exactly parallel to that extension of the prin- 
and nothing expended, something given and not lost. And the | ciple of continuity to a region other than that of nature which is 
region where this is impossible, whether in the world of matter | attempted in this volume. 
or of spirit, is nature. Do we, then, anticipate that our author’s suggestion will ever 
The want of perfect reciprocity between the various physical | take its place, for instance, beside the theory of gravitation? We 
forces is, therefore, undermining the stability of our system. | have no such anticipation for any theory that assumes the 
Heat will do no work, even in a theoretically perfect steam- | existence of a spiritual world. As long as it is possible to ignore 
engine, without squandering itself on the atmosphere all round | all direct evidence for such a world, so long will it be possible to 
it, and there is no corresponding liberality by which this | declare all indirect evidence fallacious. Not thinking a conclusive 
lavish giver may be reinstated in the full working power thus | argument possible, we do not think the present a failure because 
lost, for we must remember that what we want to produce | it is something less. We are not prepared to say exactly what it 
motion is not only heat, but unequal heat. We can get no | is worth. The idea of the destruction of the universe is too new 
more work out of equal heat than out of level water, and the | and too large for any one to attempt to measure its influence on 
continual tendency of heat is to become equal. ‘ Heat,” say | thought. It will, we believe, ultimately shut in the instinct that 
our authors, with epigrammatie felicity, “is, par excellence, the | secks permanence to some non-physical region; it will make 
communist of our universe, and will no doubt ultimately bring | men ready to listen to every whisper that tells of an enduring 
the system to an end,” For this want of reciprocity between heat | world other than this, which we know of through our eyes and 
and movement is not confined to our globe; the sun himself is | ears. Just as the decay of national life during the first preaching 
squandering his heat, and must change first to an icy mass, then | of Christianity developed the sense of individual immortality, 
to the material of a new conflagration, then, again, to the particle | by detaching this instinct of continuity from the national life 
of a new cold globe, exceeding it in vastness as much as our globe | | which had hitherto satisfied it, so we believe this wider sentence of 
exceeds a clod of earth, aud then, perhaps, if we have rightly | destruction will prepare many ears to listen for a new promise of 
understood the authors’ views of matter and ether, into an invisi- | resurrection, On those who hear no such faint whisper anywhere, 
we do not suppose this argument, or any of like nature, will have 
any effect whatever. 








ble and intangible form. 
We find ourselves, then, face to face with an ultimate destruction 


| 

| 

} 

of the universe :— | 
* All worldly shapes must melt in gloom, AN AUSTRALIAN NOVELIST.* 


The Sun himself must die,” | We can hardly recommend ordinary readers of fiction to get and 
has become a teaching of science. ‘The inne of poets has become | peruse the terrible and tragie story of an innocent convict’s life, 
the certainty of physicists. The day draws near when “the; which Mr. Marcus Clarke has here told for us, with a grim fidelity 
heavens shall pass away witha great noise, and the elements shall} to the natural history of convict ships and penal settlements 
| which is as revolting as it is unquestionably powerful, From the 








melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein shall be destroyed.” No doubt, we are separated from | first chapter, in which the ‘ Malabar’ sets sail with her crew of 
that event by millions of ages, still those millions of ages will pass. | wretched malefactors for Hobart Town, to the last, in which the 

Now what the study of nature impresses indelibly on the mind | innocent convict escapes from his torture-prison only to find his 
is the lesson that nothing is lost. Destruction to the man of | fate in the foundering of the ‘ Lady Franklin,’ Mr. Marcus Clarke 
science means change. ‘Lhe end of one thing means the beginning | paints for us with a frightful realism, which makes it impossible 
of another. Where the stream vanishes beneath the earth he, like | not to sce vividly the scenes he describes, the incidents of a 
another Alpheus, is ready to follow his Arethusa to her escape, | society in which crime and vice, crowded together in foul de- 
whether under a colder or a brighter sky. When he learns, there- | composing masses, fester and ferment on the one side, and coarse 
fore, that all that we mean by nature is hastening to its tomb, can authority, petrified by routine into hardness and indifference, or 
he make the fate of nature one vast exception to the whole teach- | brutal and insolent courage, proud of its unflinching nerve in the 
ing of nature? Or may we not say, somewhat exaggerating our | presence of cowering guilt, tyrannises and tramples on the other 
authors’ over-timid statement of their aim, that the laws and the | side. Mr. Clarke’s familiarity with all the most humble details of 
prospective fate of the visible universe together suggest the belief | the life of a penal settlement is far too minute, and his power of 
reproducing them far too graphic, to render this powerful book 


in one which is invisible ? 

If it be asked,—What is an argument worth which can be fit for general perusal. It ought, however, to be read by all who, 
stated only as a suggestion? we should concede that it proved | while they care for literary power, are not afraid of grim detail, and by 
nothing in either a mathcinatician’s or a lawyer's sense of proof. | all who still advocate the establishment of penal settlements at a dis- 
But we should urge that most of the considerations which induce | tance from the wholesome influence of an opinion which has neither 
deep and abiding belief are not proof in this sense. No book is | grown apathetic through long habit to the horror of crime, nor 
richer in such suggestions than Butler's Analogy, but it proves | incredulous of the hope of humanising the outcasts of society. It 
nothing to the mere logical ear. It is hardly fair to the work | should be translated into French, for the warning of those Fre neh 
under notice to compare it with one so mature and thoroughly | statesmen who are developing the penal settlement in New Cale- 
thought out, but the most different kinds of intellectual effort | donia, and read by the Indian statesmen who are creating in 
may be grouped together when the aim is alike, and the present Port Blair ‘a Port Arthur filled with Indian men, instead of 
It is next to impossible that any penal settlement 





work, no less than its immortal predecessor, is an effort to show Englishmen.” 








‘ he Constitution « » Course of Nature” presents 
that the ‘ Constitutic n md the Course of Nature” presents | > Wis Metural Lite, By Mateus Clan. 8 vole. London : Bentley and Son, 1875. 
an analogy to something outside nature. Analogy, we be- | Another Edition. Melbourne: Goenge ieeraan. 1874. 
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where the authorities are left alone with the criminals they have 
to control, can be conducted in a noble or hopeful spirit. Of 
course the horrors of such a settlement might be, when compared 
with the horrors of Macquarie Harbour and Norfolk Island, as here 
described, what moonlight is to sunlight, or water is to wine. 
Let us hope it may be so in Port Blair. But men are not so 
constituted as to live alone in command of herds of criminals, 
without becoming something like the wild beasts they have to 
tame, and it is certain that the system of transportation is not 
only bad for the criminals themselves, and the lands into which 


sake, Captain Frere !"—Frere looked down upon the trembling wretch, 


and then uncocked the pistol, with a lauch of ferocious contempt. ‘ Get 
up, you dog,’ he said. ‘It takes a better man than you to Best me. 
Bring him up in the morning, Hawkins, 2nd we'll give him Five-and- 
twenty.’ As he went out—so great is the admiration for Power—the 
poor devils in the yard cheered him.” 





That is Captain Maurice Frere in his best, his most manly 
mood, Captain Maurice Frere in his insolence and hatred is 
equally visible to us, but somehow the reader never seems to get 
invto the heart of the treacherous and contemptible wretch, though 
he never appears on the scene without our recognising the image 











of the man as a realone. And it is the same with the other 
characters. One knows as much of the blind old prisoner Mooney 
as one knows of Captain Maurice Frere, and far more than one 
knows of Rufus Dawes, the hero, and this though Mooney is the 
chief figure in but one episode, a very tragic one,—a suicide, in which 
he is assisted by his brother prisoners, occupying, however, only 
a few pages. It is very powerfully told. Rufus Dawes, who had 
taken a fancy to the helpless, blind man, had heard of the 
torture inflicted on him merely for talking in his cell, by putting 
the old man’s head into a bridle devised for the purposes of 
punishment, and tying him with this gag in his mouth to a lamp- 
dividual character. His hero is never clear to us, from beginning post with his arms behind him, an attitude of torture in which 
to end. ‘There are evidences here and there, especially in the, he was kept for three hours. The result of this torture was to 
delineation of the child Sylvia, and of John Rex’s mistress, Sarah | ripen the scheme for suicide, the result of which is described in 
Purfoy, as she is at first called, also in the outline of Captain | the following very powerfully painted scene :— 

Maurice Frere, the false, bold miscreant who is the evil 
genius of the story, and in the striking picture of the 
drinking chaplain’s agony of soul when he finds how his own 
vice paralyses his power to save the prisoners committed to his 


these masses of criminal decay are carted, but still worse even 
for the unhappy officials who are thus left alone with the 
creatures they have to discipline and keep down. We suspect 
there are very few persons indeed who have the courage to read 
this book who will not find their previous notions of hell made 
infinitely more vivid and terrible by the study, and who would not 
think Milton’s devils refined and gentlemanly persons when 
compared not merely with many of the inhabitants of these barra- 
coons, but still more with the sinister officers who rule over them. 

Mr. Clarke's power is greater in painting the moral incidents 
and physical scenery of the life he deals with, than in painting in- 


“Since the ‘ tobacco trick,’ Mooney and Dawes had been placed in 
the new prison, together with a man named Bland, who had already 
twice failed to kill himself. When old Mooney, fresh from the torturo 

| of the gag-and-bridle, lamented his hard case, Bland proposed that the 
three should put in practice a scheme in which two at least must sue- 


charge from the wickedest cruelty and pps, that Mr. | ceed, The scheme was a desperate one, and attempted but in the last 
Clarke might, if he took pains, draw individual character as extremity. It was the custom of the Ring. however, to swear each of 


its members to carry out to the best of his ability this last invention of 
the convict-disciplined mind, should two other members crave his 
assistance. The scheme—like all great ideas—was simplicity itself. 
That evening, when the cell-door was securely locked, and the absence 
of a visiting gaoler might be counted upon for an hour at least, Bland 
| produced a straw, and held it out to his companions. Dawes took it, 
and tearing it into unequal lengths, handed the fragments to Mooney. 
‘ The longest is the one,’ said the blind man. ‘Come on, boys, and dip 
in the lucky-bag!’ It was evident that lots were to be drawn to de- 
termine to whom fortune would grant freedom. The mon drew in 
silence, and then Bland and Dawes looked at each other. The prize 
S < : . had been left in the bag. Mooney—fortunate old fcellow—retained the 
tyrant, Burgess, and the puling parson, Meeckin; of Frere, with | Jongest straw. Bland’s hand shook as he compared notes with his com- 
his insolence, falsehood, and presence of mind, and of North, with | panion. There was a moment’s pause, during which the blank eyeballs 
his shame and his culture, his religious passion and his despair, | of the blind man fiercely searched the gloom, as if in that awful moment 
ck tis datas Ces nlite sen cen outienn tx Gn dell they could penetrate it—‘I hold the shortest,” said Dawes to Bland, 
ut the deeper the picture goes,—except, perhaps, i the Crinking | « *Tis you that must do it.’—‘I’m glad of that,’ said Mooney. Bland, 
chaplain’s case,—the vaguer it becomes. As Sylvia grows up) seemingly terrified at the danger which fate had decreed that he should 
from the child into the woman, we see her less and less clearly. run, tore the fata] lot into fragments, with an oath, and sat gnawing his 
“Good Mr. Dawes,” and violent, bitter, hardened Mr. Dawes, knuckles in excess of abject terror, Mooney str tehed himself out upon 
‘ f his plank-bed. ‘Come on, mate,” he sail. Bland extended a shaking 
are never made to us quite the same person, and neither of them; hand and caught Rufus Dawes by the sleeve. ‘You have more nerve 
is really understood by the reader. ‘The value of the book is notin | than I. You do it..—* No, no,’ says Dawes, almost as pale as his com- 
its studies of character, but in its physical and moral scenery, | Pion. ‘I’ve run my chance fairly. “T'was your own proposal.’—Tho 
rr a ; “| coward, who, confident in his own luck, would seem to have fallen into 
The general effects are wonderfully vivid ; the studies of human | 4),,, pit he had dug for others, sat rocking himself to and fro, holding 
nature, often striking at first, become less so as more touches | his head in his hands. ‘By Heaven, I can’t do it.’ ho whispered, lifting 
are added. Nothing grimmer, or more likely to dwell on the | a white, wet face,— What are you waiting for?’ sai | fortunate Mooney. 
imagination, than this fearful picture of tyrants and slaves, of Come on, I'm ready.’—* I—I—thought you might like to—to—pray & 
devils ruling and devils rebelling, was ever painted. But the 
characters do not impress us, except only as general 


vigorously as he draws both physical and moral scenery. But in 
this story, at all events, he has not done so. He has put in a} 
considerable number of clever superficial sketches, both of crimi- | 
nals and their superiors. One has a distinct superficial image in one’s 
mind of good, conventional Captain Vickers, and vain, silly Mrs. 
Vickers, with a genuine woman’s courage in her none the less ; as | 
well as of their wilful, loving, little daughter Sylvia ; of swindling | 
John Rex, and brazen, unscrupulous Sarah Purfoy ; of the hideous 
giant, Gabbett, and the cunning, dwarfish Vetch; of the brutal 


bit, says Bland. The notion seemed to sober the senses of the oldman, 
exalted too fiercely by his good-fortune. * Ay.’ he said, ‘pray! A good 
thonght!’ and he knelt down, and shutting his blind eyes—twas as 
though he was dazzled by some strong light, unseen by his comrades— 


illustrations of a system. ‘Take, for instance, Captain Maurice 16 was di f some 

Pees. vielent i false, liberti sal toe ott the i es moved his lips silently. The silence was at last broken by the footstep 
> Ve Oe ee, ee a ee, wee et MNCS | Of the warder in the corridor. Bland hailed it as « reprieve from what- 

presence of mind, and his hideous delight in persecuting the man | ever act of daring he dreaded. ‘We must wait until he goes,’ he 


whispered eagerly. ‘He might look in.’ Dawes nodded, and Mooney, 
whose quick ear apprised him very exactiy of the position of the ap- 
radiant. The sour face of 
‘All right?’ he asked, 


he has wronged ;—one never gets beyond the first outline of 
him, and leaves him at the close with a sense of knowing rather 
less of him than when the author first painted him for us. Yet 
the following, like all the other incidents in which he is concerned, 
is graphic enough; we see the scene, though we hardly see the 
mind which acts in it :— 


proaching gaoler, rose from his knees, 
Gimblett appeared at the trap of the cell-Joor. 
somewhat—so the three thought—less sourly than usual. ‘All right,’ 
was the reply, and Mooney added, ‘Good-night, Mr. Gimblett. ‘I 
wonder what makes the old man so cheerful, thought Gimblett, as he 
got into the next corridor. The soun! cf his echoing footsteps had 
scarcely died away, when upon the ears of the two less fortunate casters 
of lots fell the dull sound of rending woollen. The lucky man was 
tearing a strip from his blanket. ‘I think this will do,’ said he, pulling 
it between his hands to test its strength. ‘I am an old man.’ It was 
possible that he debated concerning the Jescent of some abyss into 
which the strip of blanket was to lower him. ‘Hero, Bland, catch hold. 
Where are ye?—don't be faint-hearted, man. It won't take ye long.’ 
It was quite dark now in the cell, but as Bland advanced, his face 
seemed a white mask floating upon the darkness, it was so ghastly 
pale. Dawes pressed his lucky comrade’s hand and withdrew to the 
farthest corner. Bland and Mooney secmed for a few moments 
occupied with the rope, doubtless preparing for escape by means of it. 
The silence was broken only by the convulsive jangling of Bland’s irons, 
—he was shuddering violently. At last Mooney spoke again, in 
strangely soft and subdued tones.—‘ Dawes, lad, do you think there is a 
heaven? ’—I know there is a hell,’ said Dawes, without turning his 
face.—‘ Ay, and a heaven, lad. I think I shall go there.— You will, 
Frere slowly drew one hand from his pocket, took the cocked pistol old chap, for youv’e been good to me—Gol bless you, you’ve been vory 
and levelled it at his recent assailant. ‘That's the best chance you'll good to me.’ 

ever get, Jack,’ said he—Kavanagh fell on his knees, ‘For God's | . ° ° ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 





“One day aman named Kavanagh, a captured absconder, who had 
openly sworn in the dock the death of the magistrate, walked quickly 
up to him as he was passing through the yard, and snatched a pistol | 
from his belt. The yard caught its breath, and the attendant warder, 
hearing the click of the lock, instinctively turned his head away, so 
that he might not be blinded by the flash. But Kavanagh did not fire. 
At the instant when his hand was on the pistol, he looked up and met 
the magnetic glance of Frere’s imperious eyes. An effort, and the 
spell would have been broken. A twitch of the finger, and his enemy 
would have fallen dead. There was an instant when that twitch of the 
finger could have been given, but Kavanagh let that instant pass. The 
dauntless eye fascinated him. He played with the pistol-butt nervously, , 
while all remained stupefied. Frere stood, never withdrawing his hands 
from the pockets into which they were plunged.—‘ That's a fino pistol, 
Jack, he said at last. Kavanagh, down whose white face the sweat , 
Was pouring, burst into a hideous laugh of relieved terror, and thrust 
the weapon, cocked as it was, back again into the magistrate’s belt. 
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When Troke came in the morning, he saw what had occurred at a 
glance, and hastened to remova the corpse of the strangled Mooney. 
* We drew lots,’ said Rufus Dawes, pointing to Bland, who crouched in 
the corner farthest from his victim, ‘and it fell upon him to do it. I’m | 
the witness.’— They'll hang you, for all that,’ said Troke.—*I hope so,’ 
said Rufus Dawes. The scheme of escape hit upon by the convict in- 
tellect was sim; ly this. Three men being together, lots were drawn to 
The drawer of the longest straw | 





determine whom should be murdered, 
was the ‘lucky’ man. He was killed, The drawer of the next longest 
straw was the murderer. He was hanged. The unlucky one was the 
witness. He had, of course, an excellent chance of being hung also, | 
but his doom was not so certain, and he therefore looked upon himself | 


as unfortunate.” 
Of such materials is this grim book made up. There is very little in | 
it which is less graphic than this, and there is very little in it which 
is less terrible. Now and then there is a touch of great pathos, as, 
for instance, in this last passage, in the description of the blind 
old man’s inarticulate ecstacy at the prospect of a heaven which 
he was, perhaps, so ill earning: and again in the picture of another 
suicide, the suicide of two little boys who leap into the sea to escape 
the misery of their lot in the penal settlement. This last incident 
we will give to show the gentler touches by which this fearful story 
is relieved ; for pathos, however tragic, is indeed the nearest thing 
to hope and sweetness in this very gruesome tale:— 


“Just outside this room Sylvia met with a little adventure. Meekin 
had stopped behind, and Burgess, being suddenly summoned for some 
official duty, Frere had gone with him, leaving his wife to rest on a 
bench that, placed at the summit of the cliff, overlooked the sea. While 
resting thus, she became aware of another presence, and, turning her 
head, beheld a small boy, with his capin one hand and a hammer in the 
other. The appearance of the little creature, clad in uniform of grey 
cloth that was too large for him, and holding in his withered little hand 
a hammer that was too heavy for him, had something pathetic about it. 
* What is it, you mite?’ asked Sylvia.—‘We thought you might have 
seen him, mum, says the little figure, opening its blue eyes with wonder 
at the kindness of the tone.—‘ Him! whom ?’— Cranky Brown, mum,’ 
returned the child; ‘him as did it this morning. Me and Billy knowed 
him, mum; he was 2 mate of ours, and we wanted to know if he looked 
happy.’—' What do you mean, child?’ said she, with a strange terror at 


{never heard his name before we saw this 
| works, so we went for enlightenment to the nearest cyclopadia 
| This happened to be Rees’s, but Rees knew him not, and we felt 


HENRY GLAPTHORNE.* 
We confess that we had 
reprint of his 


Wuo was Henry Glapthorne ? 


relieved. Not to know Glapthorne was clearly not so serious q 
thing as not to know the Prince of Darkness; and in the “ Bio. 
raphie Générale” we read, as follows, about this dramatist -— 
‘Winstanley l’'appelle un des principaux auteurs dramatiques du 
regne de Charles ler, mais ses pitces, quoique assez bien écrites 
daprés Baker, sont oubliées aujourd'hui.” But Baker, alas! was 
as unknown to us as Glapthorne himself, and we could not gage 
the value of his securities. We turned, therefore, reluctantly to 
the preface ; reluctantly, because we think that an editor's preface 
should, as a rule, be read after and not before the author whom 
he has edited. For we were not inclined, except upon compulsion, 
to read HI. Glapthorne’s dramas through, and we hoped to find 
some hints to guide us in the task of selection. We found the editor's 
own remarks almost incredibly silly, but from an extract from q 
well-written article in the Retrospective Review we learnt that Glap- 
thorne was one of the least-known of our neglected dramatists, 
one of the obscurest of an obscure class, and that only one short 
extract from him appears in Lamb’s ‘* Dramatic Specimens,” 
This, again, was not reassuring, for few, indeed, we thought, were 
the passages worth quoting in a neglected author of this kind 
which were likely to escape the inevitable eye of that sympathetic 
critic. ‘The reviewer indeed was not of Lamb’s mind. ‘The 
latest and best,” he says, ‘‘of our author's productions is ‘The 
Lady’s Privilege,’ a comedy abounding in poetry, and which as a 
specimen of fervid and beautiful composition might be quoted 
from begining to end.” It is needless to say, perhaps, that Lamb 
was right and the reviewer wrong, but as we shall have to quotefrom 
this comedy, the reader will be able to judge for himself. Mean- 


io 
Pod 
‘ 





her heart; and then, filled with pity at the aspect of the little being, 
she drew him to her, with sudden womanly instinct, and kissed him. 
He looked up at her with joyful surprise. ‘Oh!’ he said. Sylvia 
kissed him again. ‘Does nobody ever kiss you, poor little man ?’ said 
she.—‘ Mother used to,’ was the reply, ‘but she’s at home. Oh, mum,’ 
with a sudden crimsoning of the litile face, ‘may I fetch Billy?’ And 
taking courage from the bright young face, he gravely marched to an 
angle of the rock, and brought out another little creature, with another 
grey uniform and another hammer. ‘This is Billy, mum,’ he said. 
‘Billy never had no mother. Kiss Billy.—The young wife felt the | 
tears rush to her eyes. * You two poor babies!’ sbe cried. And then, 
forgetting that sie was a lady, dressed in silk and lace, she fell on her 
knees in the dust, and folding the friendless pair in her arms, wept 
over them. ‘What is the matter, Sylvia?’ said Frere, when he camo 
up. ‘You've been crying. —‘ Nothing, Maurice; at least, I will tell you 
by-and-bye.’ So, when they were alone that evening, she told him of 
the two boys, and he laughed, ‘ Artful little humbugs,’ he said, and | 
supported his argument by so many illustrations of the precocious 

wickedness of juvenile felons, that his wife was half convinced against | 
her will. 





hen Sylvia went away, Tommy and Billy put into exe- 
ch they had carried in their poor little heads for some 
*I feel strong.’"—* Will it 
* Not so 


Unfortunately, 
eution a plan whi 
weeks. ‘I can do it now,’ said Tommy. 
hurt much, Tommy ?’ said Billy, who was not so courageous. 
much as a whipping.—‘I'm afraid! 
leave me, Tom!* The bigger boy took his little handkerchiof from his | 
neck, and with it bound his own left hand to his companion’s right. 
Now Leait leave you.’—‘ What was it the lady that kissed us said, 





Tommy ? ’—‘ Lord havo pity of them two fatherless children!’ repeated | ‘The Lady's Privilege.’” 


Tommy.—‘ Let’s say it, Tom.’ And so the two babies knelt down on 
the brink of the cliff, and raising the bound hands together, looked up 
at the sky, and ungrammatically said, ‘Lord, have pity on we two 
fatherless children!’ And then they kissed each other, and ‘ did it,’” 








If these be, as they are, the lighter streaks in the sky, the reader 
can imagine the awful gloom of the clouds. Indeed the power 
of the book is shown by the nightmare of horror it leaves on the 
spirit of the rcader,—a nightmare so oppressive that one feels that to 


any man who-has breathed the atmosphere of such a life as is here | 


described, Atheism must be the natural creed, and that trust in God 
could only linger by the direct and supernatural intervention of God's 
It is something to write a book so powerful, especially 


own Spirit, 
But the next 


as all the power is directed to the noblest end. 


time Mr. Clarke exhibits the boldness of his outlines and the vivid | 


colouring of his life-like groups, we trust he will fill in his canvas 
with more that is human, and less that is diabolic, than he has 
chosen to do in this brilliant but terrible tale. We ought to add 
that, in our opinion, scenery has hardly ever been described with 
more striking cffect than the scenery of Van Diemen’s Land, in the 
various stories contained here of convict-life, and escapes, and of 
desperate wanderings in the wilderness till the prospect of recap- 
ture becomes far the least terrible of the various alternatives open 
to the wretched fugitives. 





while, we resolved to begin with this masterpiece, but we failed 
to keep our resolution, for at the end of the preface we read that 
on the 25rd of May, 1662, the celebrated Mr. Pepys and his wife 
**slunk away to the Opera, where we saw ‘ Wit in a Constable,’ 
the first time it is acted, but so silly a play I never saw, I think, 
in my life.” ‘This was too tempting, so we slunk away with Mr. 
Pepys, and were very soon convinced that the Secretary was, in 
this case at least, a very sound theatrical critic. Hopelessly dull, 
yet hardly more dull than coarse, we marvelled how the reviewer 
could have called such trash an entertaining comedy. He 
admits indeed that it does not possess any passages which are 


| particularly worth quoting, and adds, neatly enough, that if the 


Constable has much wit, he is like Iludibras, ‘‘ very shy in using 
it.” This is very good-natured criticism, and we like the reviewer 
for it, but are not inclined to be so good-natured ourselves. ‘This 


| dolt of a constable has no wit at all, no humour, and no drollery. 


He has a stupid catchword, ‘* How’s that?” which he abuses as 
Nym abused * humour ;” but if even a saturnine reader may scarce 
refrain from grinning at ‘“*Ilumour me the angels!” the model 
reader, whom Goldsmith longed for, would be soured by this 


Oh, Tom, it's so deep! Don't | blockhead’s idiotic “ How's that?” ‘Thoroughly convinced, then, 


that broad comedy was not Glapthorne’s forte, we turned to 
| that ‘‘fervid and beautiful composition, abounding in poetry, 
Omnes non omnia, we muttered ; and 
| it might be that a writer who was so much at sea in the rougher 
elements of his art would, with a more congenial theme, show 
qualities (in kind) like those which won for ‘neat Terence” the 
‘title of a demi-Menander. A single Act served to dissipate all 
such illusions. It was evident beyond a doubt that Henry Glap- 
'thorne was one of those mediocrities *‘ quibus esse poetis non 
Di, non homines, non concessere columne.” His dramatic art, 
too, did not soar much above the naive simplicity which marks 
' the efforts of youthful playwrights in their earlier teens, or the 
fearless directness of the ‘sacred bards’ who eater for Richardson's 
Show and the Victoria. “Sir, I am absolute for a virgin’s life,” 
‘Madam, bethink you of the joys of wedlock,” 
answers the lover. ‘ Yes, you are right, and [ am yours,” re- 
plies the unblushing fair. ‘The famous scene between Gloster and 
Lady Anne has not altogether satisfied certain critics. We wonder 
what they would have said to such a scene as this, which, lest we 
should be thought to have misrepresented it, we quote :— 
“* Emilia. My Lord, 

Ii I should frame my Virgin thoughts to love, 

They should be fixt on you; but I'm so well 

Content, and settled in a Virgin life, 

I cannot wish to change it. 


says the lady. 


] * Tie Plays and Poems of Henru Glapthorne. Now tirst collected. With LIllus- 
| trative Notes and a Memoir of the Author. 2 yols. London: John Pearson. 
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Fredericke. Not to imbraco 
A larger stock of happiness, Emilia. 
Virginity is but a single good, ' 
A happinesse which like a miser’s wealth, 
Is, as from others,’ so from your owne use, 
Lock’d up and closely cabin’d, since it not admits 
Communication of its good, when you 
Shall in the state of marriage freely taste 
Nature’s choice pleasures, that same happinesso 
You were created for. 
[Sentence left ruinous, as Carlyle would say.] 
Emil. You have prevail’d, Sir; 
You. who are still victorious o’re your foes, 
Must needs remaine a Conqueror o’re your friends. 
My Lord, receive me freely: I am yours for ever. 
"Fred. This chaste kiss 4 





But here the form of Banquo—we mean Buckstone—rose like an 
exhalation, and we felt, with Mrs. Nickleby’s grey-hosed suitor, 
that all was “‘ gas and gaiters.” Here, too, we intended to be 
quit of quoting Henry Glapthorne. But it happened that we 
had mislaid the second volume of Lamb’s “ Selections,” and we 
wished to discover, if we could, the passage which he had chosen. 
In searching for this, we came to read each of these volumes 
through from cover to cover; and we cheerfully admit that 
Glapthorne furnishes another proof of the truth of Quintilian’s 
remark, that it is rare indeed to find a writer so utterly absurd 
as that some things, however few, will not be found in 
him which the world, if possessed of them, would not wil- 
lingly let die. ‘I am picking pearls from the dunghill of 
Ennius,” replied the great poet whom the horn-book Bentleys of 
to-day call ‘‘ Vergil,” when a friend asked him what he was 
doing. It may be readily inferred from what we have said that 
Glapthorne’s works are in one sense a sterquilinium, but the pearls 
upon it are so smal] and far between that, when we had finished, 
we felt, with the boy in ‘‘ Pickwick,” when he came to the end of the 
alphabet, that it was doubtful if it was worth while to go through 
so much to learn so little. Jlowever, such as they are, here are 


with him, it is often more difficult not to smile at him. Here, for 
instance, is a line which seems almost as funny as the line in his 
friend’s tragedy which was too much for Lamb’s gravity. For 
there, when a messenger had announced to the monarch of the 
land that a band of foemen, twelve in number, had crossed his 
| frontier,—“ Twelve,” yelled the irate king, ‘ taeelee, did yon say ? 
| Curse on those dozen villains!” Were, the lady having said that 
she was not angry, but much distempered, her lover, the same 


| 


| Doria, replies, ‘* At what, by whom? Lives there a creature so 


extremely bad, Dares discompose your patience ?” 


| * Speake,” he 


| continues, in a strain which out-Bottom’s Bottom,— 
* Speake, reveale, 

The monster to me; were he fenced with flames, 

Or locked in Bulwarkes of congested yee, 

And all the fiends stood Centinels to guard 

The passage, I would force it to his heart, 

Through which the mounting violence of my rage 

Should pierce like lightning.” 
“ My violent rage,” he roars, further on, and @ apropos to some 
other cause of irritation,— 


** Would put me to some desperate act beyond 

The reach of fury ; these are words would infect 

Rose-coloured patience’ cleere and lovely front 

With loathsome leprosy, change flames to teares, 

And with unusual harshnesse of the sound 

Deafen the genius of the world.” 
If his blows were like his words, no wonder that haughty Turk 
and insolent Venetian went down, as we are told they did, before 
this doughty son of Genoa. Would he not have played “ Ercles 
rarely,” or ‘‘a part to tear a cat in?” But enough of this fustian. 

It is our deliberate opinion that these plays were not worth 

reprinting, and we may, perhays, infer that their nameless editor 
is of the same way of thinking. If a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well, and as the editor has done his task very 
badly, he perhaps thought (and we repeat, that we quite agree 
with him if he did) that it was not worth doing at all. To say 





some specimens of these rarities. Doria, a victorious Genoese 
General (in ‘* The Lady’s Privilege ”) had, soit was supposed, killed | 
his friend Bonivet in a duel, which he had been provoked to | 
fight through having been called a degencrate coward. About to | 
° . | 
be sentenced to death for this, he urges that as a soldier he could 
: . ae | 
not, after such an insult, do otherwise than as he had done. The | 
judge replies to him a strain of sober wisdom, which does infinite | 
honour to the author's sense and sensibility, and contrasts mourn- 
fully with the two centuries during which this detestable practice 
was still in vogue among us, before the pistol-shot of the linen- | 
draper’s assistant, Mirfin, blew it off the face of England for ever. 
“Oh, my lord,” he says,— 
“ Collect your serious temper, and put off 
The overweening fantasies of youth ! 
Consider what a yvaino deluding breath | 
Is reputation, if compar’d with life ; | 
Thinke that an idle, or detracting word 
May by a faire submission (which our lawes, 
If honour doe require it, will enforce) 
3e wash'd away, but the red guilt of blood | 
Sticks as a blacke infection to the soule, | 
That, like an /Ethiop, cannot be wash'd white,— 
Thinke upon this, and know I must with griefe 
Pronounce your fatal sentence.” 


Si sic omnia! we were going to say, but the absurdity of such 
awish was too great, so we contented ourselves with the reflection 
that Hin Beispicl ist kein Beispiel, and wondered whether this was | 
the passage which Lamb selected. We have somewhere read, | 
but forget where, a pretty line about the music breathing in 
some maiden’s face. In his verses ** Upon a Gentleman playing on | 
the Lute,” Glapthorne has, we fancy, anticipated this thought :— | 
* For as his Touch kept equall pace, 
His looks did move with such a grace, 
We read his Musick in his Face.” 
Nor are graphic touches of another kind, altogether wanting. 
In a poem on Whitehall, we find this description of the Beef- 
Eaters :— 
** Those sons of chine 
And pith, the Guard, carowsed black Jacks of wine 
Instead of single beare: then did they eat 
Without controule that emperor of meat, 
The lusty chine of Beefe.” 
And this of the Court :— 
“The Lords then in theiy native habit went, 
Which was as comely as magnificent. 
The ladies then their genuine beauties ware, 
Iynorant of the imposture of false haire ; 
Nor did they their own red and white attaint, 
With that foule treason against Nature, paint.” 
The line which we have italicised strikes a key-note, as it were, 
to one of Glapthorne’s peculiarities. Difficult as it is to laugh | 





Macmillan and Co. 


nothing of the irrelevant rubbish which he has foisted into the 
preface about a certain George Glapthorne, whom (as he admits) 
there is not a tittle of evidence to connect with Henry Glap- 
thorne, he has left the text literally swarming with gross mis- 
prints, which the commonest care might have corrected, and 
which, to borrow his own magniloquent phrase, ‘* obviously sug- 
gest their own rectification on the most casual perusal.” All such 
errors, he says, as far as his ability enabled him, he has silently cor- 


rected. Nowcithersilently is an Irish cuphemism for imperceptibly, 


or this editor’s ability is not great. He spoils the purpureus 


pannus we have quoted by reading *‘of honor” instead of “ if 


| honour ;* and he punctuates, ‘* Rose-coloured patience ; cleere 


and lovely front,” in the second picee of bombast; and similar 
uncorrected errors, are to be found, we really think, on every 
page. Ie allows a different and more amusing kind of misprint 
to remain—silently, shall corrected —* Alablaster,” 
e.g., for alabaster; ‘ Pyrrhus age” for Pyrrha’s age; “ Gabius 
shall weep that his Lycoris,” for Gallus shall weep, &c., &e. He 
has, in fact, at all events, we hope so, for his sake, felt that con- 
sistency demanded that bad plays should be badly edited, and 
complete suecess has attended his efforts. When we add, as we 
are compelled to add, that these sorry dramas swarm with coarse 


we say? 


| expressions almost as numerous as with misprints, and that one of 


them at least, “ The Hollander,” is disgracefully indecent, we shall 
have adequately warned our readers to think twice before buying 
or reading the poor compositions of which we have now given 


them a sincere estimate. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S POEM." 


Tur Marquis of Lorne has selected an early age and an unsettled 
| state of socicty for the period of his poctical narrative. 


In the 
tenth century the coast of Provence and the defiles of the Alps 
were infested by a host of Mussulinan brigands, who took posses- 
sion of the roads which led from France into Italy, penetrated 


‘from valley to valley, and oceupicd a number of towers and for- 


tresses, from the sources of the Rhone to the mouth of the Var. 
They exacted tribute from pilgrims to Rome, devastated the 
country, and inflicted untold miseries on the Christian popu- 


| lation :— 


* No boon, no mercy could the captive ask ; 

Tf spared to live, his doom the deadiy task 

To strain—a slave—each muscle at the oar 

That brought the rover to the kinsman’s door, 

Or bore him, safe from the pursuit, away, 

The plunder stored, to Algiers’ hated bay.” 

The time of retribution came, and the Knight of Orles, whose 
* Guido and Lita: a Tale of the Rivicra, By the Righut Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, 

1875. 
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son, Guido, is the hero of the poem, is said to have performed | 
doughty deeds in the expulsion of the Saracens. ‘The son, when 
the tale opens, is represented as somewhat of a fop, irresolute in 
action, and indifferent to the noble achievements of his father, 
but he is not without a momentary sense of shame when the old 
Knight chides him for his folly :— 
** A pain was pictured on his handsome face ; 
The dark brows met, the shapely lips were pressed, 
The nostril curved, as if for breath distressed.” 

This feeling passes by ; but Guido, who heeds little the reproofs 
bestowed on him for his idleness and foppery, is destined to be saved 
from his follies by the power of love. Travelling to the castle 
with his father, a sudden storm bursts upon them, which is de- 
scribed by the poet in forcible language. The two take shelter 
in a fisher’s hut, and there Lita, the fisherman’s daughter, as 
beautiful in face as she is pure and noble in mind, charms the 
eye, and in some degree touches the heart, of Guido. She is one | 
of those lovely creatures, brave-hearted, affectionate, strong for 
action or suffering, gentle and mirthful, sensitive and sensible, | 
who is far more frequently to be met with in fiction than in real | | 


life :— 
*¢ A maiden whose arching brow and glancing eyes, | 8 
Told of a passing, timorous surprise ; 
Whose tresses half concealed a neck that raised 
A head that classic art might well have praised, 
Framed with the hair in glossy masses thrown 
From forehead whiter than Carrara’s stone ; 


O’er beauteous mouth and rounded chin there strayed 

The sign of power that ardent will betrayed; 

But broken by a gentleness of soul, 

That through her stedfast glance in softness stole, 

Her form was strong and lithe.” } 
When Guido leaves the cottage he scarcely seems to walk the | 
earth, and his one desire is to see Lita again. It is intimated 
that the youth’s passion is of a doubtful character, but the reader | 
will have no fear for Lita, whose simplicity and pure womanliness 
form an unassailable defence. The second interview in the cot- | 
tage is gracefully described. Guido meets the girl in the woods, 
and asks permission to return home with her, which she accords | 
with dignity :— 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ And thus he entered, with a heart that beat, 
The house wherein again her busy feet 
Moved, as it seemed to him, in music sweet. 
And as he sat and watched how order grew 
Beneath her fingors as they deftly drew 
Her tasks to end; her every look and word 
His passion deepened and his wonder stirred. 
How could such blossom grow on salted soil, | 
Such bloom and beauty from a race of toil, 
Such grace and colour near the deadening spray ?” 


The two talk together, and the girl relates in simple fashion how | 
some favourite saint has blessed her father’s nets, and enabled | 
him to secure a large draught of fishes. Lita tells also of a little 
garden that is all her own, where grow ‘“‘some beauteous palms 
beloved of God”:— 
° an] | 
“‘ He, asking where this Eden garden lay, 
Watched her fair figure outlined ‘gainst the day | 
That through the open window near him shone ; 
And let her eager speech, unchecked, flow on, 
As with her lifted hand she pointed where 
A palm-tree shot aloft to woo the glare ; | 
Then showed each spot in narrow cireuit round 
Where traces of her simple life were found. 


But breaking through the tale of her content, 

His stifled longing to her ear now sent 

Its tones of praise, with fond entreaty blent : 

And reaching out his arm that he might hold 

Her hand, or only of her dress a fold, 

She shrank away from him,—if not with fear, 

Yet with a start as timid as the deer 

Who first has seen the long-accustomed food 

Offered by strangers, and in doubtful mood 

Retires, distrustful for a space, to gazo 

If it spy danger in their novel ways.” 
Charmed though Guido is with this cottage beauty, his love is , 
not yet of a kind to purify and elevate his character :— 

**He looked upon her beauty and admired, 

He drank therein of joy as he desired. 

But while he stooped his wishes to fulfil, 

Himself he saw, and Self was master still.” 


Gradually, under her influence, his nature becomes changed. 
Lita loves him, but knowing the distance between them, tries to 


| 


{ 


void her lover. §S nly a s ar amentation is : : 

avoid her lover. uddenly a sound of fear and lamentation is iene Gk ‘tes Miki netiated Gen 
raised. The Knight of Orles, although strong enough to have (no js the answer to Dr. Newman’s charge that the party which called 
freed his own district from the ravages of the Moors, has not for the Vatican Council, and the recent decision on Infallibility, had been 
followed up his success by expelling them from the country. The | eruel and careless in its indifference to the difficulties of minds draw2 
Saracens were afraid of him, he said. 
sist in their destruction? A number of people whose homes are | a theological morsel. 


| mortally wounded. 


/ some extent intimated our opinion of it. 
| has written a poem which, althoug! 


literary fame. 


laid desolate by the robbers seek his protection and succour, He 
| declines to heed them; but at length Sirad, the leader of the 
| Moors, resolves to attack Orles itself both by sea and land, A 
bevy of fair girls led by Lita are in the woods at Advent-tine 


| collecting flowers. The Saracens rush in upon them, Secure a 


number, and by a ruse make the Christians suppose that the 


| prize has been carried off by sea. Meanwhile Sirad marks with 
| fierce delight the beauty of Lita, and conveys her to his harem, 


while her lover, thinking she has been taken by sea-pirates, puts out 
to sea, eager for her rescue. ‘The scencs which describe Lita’s pro. 
longed slumber in the place she is conveyed to, her reception of 
a poisoned draught from a woman EF] Sirad has ill-treated ; hep 


administration of it to him when he enters her apartment, and 
| her escape in a half-lifeless condition to Orles, are effective, 


although not a little melo-dramatic in treatment. They remind 
us of the narrative-poetry so common in the early part of the 
century, when Corsairs and Laras were fashionable heroes, ang 


| captive maidens, torn from home and country, called forth the 


tears of sympathising readers. Lita’s return warns her people 
that they must look for war, and they do so, encouraged by the 
girl’s example, with heavy but resolute hearts. The boldest ig 
' not free from forbodings as to the issue :— 
“ No craven he who has to fear confessed, 

Nor brave the man whom it has ne’er oppressed ; 

For he who knows it not is less than brute, 

He wretch alone who lets its terrors root, 

He bravest only, who, with cour high, 

Feels the full risk, and mans himself to die!” 
By far the most vigorous and stirring portion of the poem is 
devoted to the Knight of Orles’ preparations for defence against 











the Saracens, and the assistance rendered him by Lita, The 


storming of the town and the attempt to win the castle are 
brought vividly before the eye. The cnemy try to set fire to 


| es . ca . Py ° 
their place, but the danger is avoided for a time by the exertions 
| of the defenders :— 


“But ‘neath the robe of silence that she wore, 

Night in her womb a ghastly danger bore, 

For the hot ashes kindling at the breath 

Of whispering breezes, subtly wrought for death. 

And where they slumbered in the timber’s heart, 

Through blackened surfaces began to start; 

Until, with lurid hue incarnadined, 

A pulsing life replaced the darkness blind, 

And greeting with hot li ps the outer air, 

Caressed it, rising from its steaming lair, 

With fair and lustrous ar hat felt and sought 

The ambient clement that vigour brought, 

And fed on its desire; then flung on high 

Broad beckoning banners to the answering sky, 

And onward leaping, urged afar and near 

The rapid ravage of a fell career.” 
The fire which was intended to destroy the Christians creeps 
onward to the Paynim soldiers, who are speedily enveloped by 
it. Guido returns at the moment of victory to find his father 
The last words of the old chieftain are in 
favour of a union between Lita and his son, and when Count 
William, ‘“‘ Provence’s sovereign lord,” arrives, the fisherman’s 
daughter is made a lady of the land, and “knight and maid 
blend their lives in one.” 

In giving this outline of the poetical narrative, we have to 
The Marquis of Lorne 
it cannot take rank as a work 
of art, is intellectually respectable. Guido and Lita, which, by the 
way, is charmingly illustrated, is marked throughout by graceful 
sentiment, by true feeling for the beautiful, and by a sincere sym- 
pathy with all that is lovely in nature and noble in womanhood. 
The local colouring is natural, and if the versification be some- 
times wanting in strength, it is mcllifluous. The author, unfortu- 
nately, is fond of the triplet, which should be used, if used at all, 
with great moderation ; and as if three rhymes together were not 
enough, he ventures frequently to insert four, which is an unjusti- 
fiable license. He has written a story which will be read with 
pleasure, and has told it with some spirit. His suecess in this respect 
is praiseworthy, even if it cannot be expected to gain him any great 
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The Dublin Review for October, (Burns, Oates, and Co.)—The new 
ticles of considerable interest. 


Why, then, should he as- | towards the Roman Church, but not yet prepared to swallow 80 difficult 


Tke reviewer quotes from Father Newman's 
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account of the Fourth Council, and asks with considerable cogency | 


whether all the same objections would not have applied from a 
of view to the verbal definition of the divine Son’s 
existence “in two natures” which was agreed on at that Council, 
and which certainly led to the great Monophysite heresy. Father 
Newman, we believe, has never hesitated in approving tho earlier 
dogmatic decisions of the Church. If he hesitates about the last, may 
that, though quite unconsciously, he is really more doubtful of 


minimizer’s point 


it not be 


the truth of the decision about the rule of ecclesiastical infallibility | 


than he ever was about the decisions as to dogmatic teaching? There 
js also a very 8 ‘irited and ably-written article on the plays, Mr. 
Tennyson's and Sir Aubrey de Vere’s, concerning Mary Tudor. We do 
not, however, entirely agree with the writer’s literary estimate of these 
plays. In the first place, he does not see the great power and dignity 
of the figure of Mary as painted by Mr. Tennyson, and appears to think 
that Mr. Tennyson meant only to put her weak and evil side foremost. 
To our mind, it is quite otherwise. There is, we think, more dignity in 
the figure of Tennyson’s Queen Mary (one thread in it, her abject passion 
for Philip, being alone excepted) than in Sir Aubrey de Vere’s. In the 
next place, of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s two plays, the earlier seems to 
us to have far more power, movement, and passion than the second, 


and to be, indeed, in some respects, superior to Mr. Tennyson's | 


play, while the second part seems to us very inferior to it. Still, 
the article is full of skill and vigour. But the most amusing 
article in the number is that on Burke and O’Connell,—we were afraid 
at first that the writer meant to burke O'Connell,—which is written 
with bumour, dash, and literary force. The reviewer makes 
great fun of the idea that O'Connell was ever an Ultramontane, 
and disputes, too, his qualities as a statesman, but as a “man of the 
people” he sketches him adiirably, and satirises the Home-Ralers for 
their wonderful credulity in supposing that .O’Connell would have 
thought the worse of any I:i*hman for accepting honourable office 
under the English Government,—a right which he strove hard to main- 
tain. Neither the Irish priests nor the Irish Home-Rulers will like the 
article; and as the Irish are nearly divided now between the party of 
the priests and the party of the Home-Rulers, we suspect the Dublin 
and. But 
out the recen 


will be very unpopular in I t 
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ai 


+ 
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gense about O'Connell, ax collapse of the Centenary 
celebration, for all that. 

The Port folio, Novem! 
number is an etching by M 
“ Wooden Bridge.” It is an 
“The Watering-Place,” 





)—The frontispiece to the 
s. L. Gaucherel, after Sir A. W. Caleott’s 
ittractive work, but it yields in charm to 
a “fae-simile engraving,” after the French 
landscape painter, Mons. J. J. Veyrassat, of whose career we have an 
interesting little sketch. This fac-simile engraving, or photogravure 
process, it is clear, must be used with discretion. Some pictures it 
reproduces with an effect, as might be expected, anything but pleasing. 
In this instance it achieves a signal success, “A Sketch by Constable,” 
etched by Mr. R. 8. Chattoc the third illustration. The editor 
continues his admirable memoir of Etty. The “Technical Notes” for 
the month relate te the practice of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Appropriately 
‘Yered more from the misuse of mediums, 
from Mr. Wornum :—“ Some English 
Of course, 


(Seeleys 


n 








enough, for no painter has s 
we have this emphatic remark 
painters will soon exist only in prints after their works. 
in many cases this is no great calamity, but the catastrophe is, 
perhaps, rather the rule than the exception, and this shows a gross 
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defect in education somewhere. 
be utterly indifferent to the duration of his works, unless he is ashamed 
of them, yet universally condeumed methods are still persisted in.” 

The Jacobite Episode und its Relative Literatures, Two Essays. By 
Wilmott Dixon, LL.B., and I. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Menzies ; Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—These two won the prizes of the Glasgow St. 
Andrew's Society, and, we niay be bold enough to say, deserved them, 
Both are able productions; the second especially, though saying little 
about the events of the tw 
literati 1. Be. 


says 


risings, gives a very full account of the 
i ed to take Macaulay’s view 





ixon is in 





of the perio 




















he reviewer writes common- | 


No one can believe that a painter can | 


| 
| 


The details of the cannibal feast, for instance, are too horrible to read- 
And the whole has the dreary, confused effect of a bad dream. Mr. 
White must tone down the teo harsh colours of his work, even at the 
cost of being less faithful to the truth. Cooper’s Red Indians are con- 
fessed to be little like the genuine Delaware and Pawnee, but they are 
works of art, which the world will certainly prize more than Mr. White's 
And yet photographs may be used as the basis of works 


photographs. 
of art. 
The Sacrifice of the Eucharist. By the Rey. C. B. Garside. (Barns 
and Oates.)—This is a volume of controversy on the Roman side, 
written with praiseworthy moderation and candour, and from which 
much may be learnt. The principal subject of this volume is the 
easiest part of his task. Early Christian writers abound in expressions 
about the Eucharist, which may be marshalled into a formidable array 
of authorities for its sacrificial character, though there are embarrassing 
contradictions, That the “altar” in Hebrews xiii. 10 means the Holy 
| Table cannot, of course, bo allowed. As to this epistle, indeed, it is 
| amazing that the writer, if he knew the Roman doctrine, did not take 
such an opportunity of setting it forth unmistakably. There are some 
matters which must try a Roman controversialist severely. The 
practice of administering in one kind, for instance, would seem to be 
ipso facto condemned by the admission that it dates from the twelfth 
century. Arguing from analogy, the omission of one element would 
| seem fatal to the validity of the Sacrament. In arguing for the doctrine 
| of Purgatory, the writer has a strong instinct of human nature to appeal 
to. But the gigantic system which defines how the influences of purga- 
tory may be modified or even escaped by human efforts would task the 
The defence of St. Bonaventura’s 
But Mr. Garside is 


| 


skill of an apologist to the utmost. 
“Psalter of the Blessed Virgin” is courageous. 
very careful in his quotations from it. 

The Life of an Elephant. By the Author of * The Life of a Bear.” 
(Seeleys.)—We have left this book long unnoticed, not from our own 
neglect, but from the fact that it was laid hold of by young folk, who 
liked it so much that it was never at hand when it was wanted. Tamil, 


| the hero of the story, is born in Ceylon, and after rising to be the leader 


| 
| 
| 


| all things changed and new. 


| 
| 
| 


of his herd, is captured, sent to the mainland, and thence to Siam, where 
th His final stage is 





he becomes first a state and then a war elephant. 
that of a *‘ rogue,” in which character he traverses the length of India, 
and dies most pathetically in the land of his birth, where he has found 
The details are carefully studied, and the 
story is capitally told. The illustrations also are plentiful and good, 
But is it a fact, we venture to ask, that the Ceylon elephants have such 
? 


large tusks as Tamil and his compeers seem to have had 

St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By Christoph E. Luthardt, 
Revised, &e., by Caspar R. Gregory. (T. and T. Clark.)—In this book 
Dr. Luthardt reviews with great skill and with a very large knowledge 
of the subject one of the most perplexed questions of Biblical criticism. 
Tho third chapter contains some admirable remarks on the argument 
The analogy of the New Testament looseness of 





from quotation. 


| quotation from Scripture, so well defined and so familiar as were the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the motives of the Highland Jacobit and regards the party } 
generally with little favour. He is hard, too hard, we cannot but 
k, on the modern, or, as he ealls it, “spurious” Jacobitism of 

“the Ettrick Shepherd” and his compeers. Bat he does justice to the 
Wo! il force of some of these cous} For it is « that 
the bost Jacobite ballads, if those are best that have most touched the 
] heart, were written after the Jacobite cause was dead and 
bur The ballads that re written while it was yet a questi 
wl tuart or Guelph uld reign were made of sterner stuff, 
fier itire and savage invective. But is in the knowledge of 
pa ‘Relative Literature “that Mr. Robertson excels. 

The Rose ; or, the Maori at Home, By Joun White. (Sampson Low 
anid | *This volume.” we read in t preface, “is intended to be 
the fir a series design to illustrate, or rather to exhibit, in as 


le, the Max 
for th 


iter oppo 


f ? 
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we-civilisation period.” 
do pr 


of studying his subject. 


the 


tus e not doubt; - 
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But in 





of careful and accurate study. 
be almost a mistake. To put the thing 
i doubtless is to reality, is too repulsive. 


books of the Jewish Canon, leals us to expect still greater looseness in 
the use by early ecclesiastical writers of the comparatively unfamiliar 
This tells strongly against one of the arguments urged in 


Gospels. 
But even with this deduction made, the 


“Supernatural Religion.” 
testimonies arrayed from authors of quite early times are very numereus, 
And of these authors, as Dr. Luthardt remarks, how small a portion 
remains! The sixth chapter is devoted to the ‘“ Passover Contro- 
versy,” the seventh deals with the “Testimony of the Gospel 
itself.” Some of the language of the Gospel is certainly perplexing, 
and there is a certain weight in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s hypothesis of a 
Johannine work revised by elders who spoke ab extra of Jewish things. 
Dr. Luthardt or his reviser does not seem to see any necessity for the 
compromise, “ The Jews” of the Gospel, one of the expressions chiefly 
objected to, are the Jews as enemies of Christ. But would this ac- 
count for such an expression as “the Passover, a feast of the Jews, was 
nigh”? Many minds havo been disagreeably affected by M. Renan’s 
suggestion on the self-assertion of St. John. Dr. Luthardt disposes of 
it in referen¢e to somo similar remarks of Keim, in a very satisfactory 
Tie comparison of the Gospel, first, with thoso of the Synoptists, 


way. 
ins the subject of two instructive 


and then with the Revelation, fo: 
chapters. 
a Poem. Py tho Author of “The White Cross and 


Ns lina’s Story g 
(Hodder and Stuughton.)—This is a tale of unhappy 


Dove of Pear]s.” 
love, written in verse which sometimes rises into real eloquence and 
foree. Here and there are ange blemishes. On the second page wo 
find the phrase “ pare and vefuid brow,” a pieco of realism quite inap- 
propriate to the context, not to speak of the doubtfulness of the word 
itself. Later on, we find “my frre ” for * my brother,” simply to suit 
a metrical convenience, and the colloquialism, not to say valgarism of 
* Lady C n, The story is the re- 
petition, without any novelty of effect, of one t is been told count- 
less times. The characters have little life or nature about them. Dut 
the author has sometimes a glowing rhetoric at her command which re- 
minds us of the great poem of “ Aurora Leigh,” though, indeed, the 
preface modestly deprecates the comparison, There is no doubt, for 
instance, about the model that has been followed here :— 
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” introduced for no bettor 
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a 
his description of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. It is pleasant to 





*“ Child-innocent 


ral ’ . . 
be bree nt og Regent sag rt opine in gael read, though it gives us a shocking idea of the theological tone of the 
As now was cut out for you. Could she not, society in which such axioms need to be asserted, that ‘he contended 
Secmer acu teiis o& get camromeet ween, for the salvation of infants” with ‘‘a mixture of love and wrath,” ang 
Alive, though shallow, rather thau insist that «he had many a sharp rebuke for the indiscriminate consignment 
Ca feecing yon <onet-wise te suck strate, of masses of men to perdition, or for an absolute judgment on particular 


That, being a coffined river, you can sail 
None but canal-boats, who may crawl their way individuals.” Strangely enough, we find another preacher, the Rey 


a eae ee W. Taylor, author of a series of sermons entitled David, King of Israel ; 

This indeed adds extravagance to the original, and is not a happy | Ais Life and its Lessons (Sampson Low and Co.), finding it necessary to 
specimen of the author, who would do well to undertake less dangerous make the same assertions. Mr. Taylor is “ Minister of the Broadway 
tasks. Tabernacle, New York City.” He thinks that “there is a moral im. 
Sermons.—Sermons on the Catholic Sacrifice. By Berdmore Compton. possibility involved in the thought of infants being consigned to 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Compton is vicar of an important church, All perdition.” : Are there, then, men who seriously think it a “moral 
Saints, Margaret Street, and his utterances have a certain significance, possibility” ? Mr. Taylor's sermons have a certain interest and 
the more so, as he is understood not to be on the extreme right of his vigour. They are plain-spoken, and never attempt any dishonest 
party. It is surprising, then, to find a man who, speaking in special pleading. Sometimes we find & touch of humour, as when 
such a place, speaks, it may be supposed, with deliberation, and speaking of the causes of Absalom’s popularity, he suggests that the 
who has the opportunities of revision afforded by the process of pub- “ West-End tradesmen, if there were any such ” those days,” would 
lishing, using such language as this,—“Forgivenoss of sins under the contrast the seclusion of David unfavourably with the splendour of 
Christian dispensation is given either in the Sacrament of Holy Bap- Absalom. The Son of Man, His Life and Ministry, by G. S. Drew (H, 
tism, or by verbal absolution.” Surely this is sacerdotalism pushed into S. King and Co.), is a volume of discourses bya writer who has achieved 
materialism. You could not have a closer parallel to those semi-materialists | # ¢ortain reputation, and does not here sink below it. The more novel 
who say that God has established certain laws, and that this world is | Part of the volume comes the first. ‘Lives of Christ,” says the author, 
governed by them wholly without regard to Him. God cannot “are, for the most part, little more than paraphrases of the four 
forgive sins, Mr. Compton would say, except by the minister Gospels.” We do not see that they can be much more, or that Mr, Drow, 
whe baptizes, or by the priest whom Hoe has commissioned to while he makes out of the very brief notices of our Lord’s early life an 
absolve. Apart from such extravagances, these sermons show careful elaborate picture, really teaches us anything. There are the two or 
study, and even theological learning. We disagree indeed from his con- threo authentic details. All beyond that is imagination, though we 
clusions. Wo think that his language about the Anglican Communion | 0wn that Mr, Drew’s knowledge of Eastern life and Biblical learning 
Service is most dangorous and sophistical. He may lament the im- | ™ake his picture interesting. Sermons, by the late Rev. G.C. Harris, 
perfections of that service, but he is not entitled to supplement it at his with a Memoir, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan), are discourses full 
pleasure, when he wishes to infer doctrine from it, from rituals to of energy and life, such as, even as we read them, give us an idea 
which it was distinctly preferred. The fact is that our Church, having of the power which, aided by the living voice and presence of a remark- 
a certain “use” before it, modified this “use” in a most significant | #bly earnest man, they seemed to have exercised. We cannot but regret 
way. Of course, sho modified at the same time her view of the doc- | #0 occasional glimpse of a somewhat narrow theological system, But 
trine. Whether this was done through foreign influence or no, matters Miss Yonge draws for us a striking picture of a blameless, devoted life, 
not, it was done authoritatively, and every Anglican is bound by it. which would have transformed with a gracious influence any theology, 
Sermons to a Country Congregation (Blackwood) are discourses 


He has no more right to appeal to the “use” of Sarum than he has to 
of merit, but not, we think, especially meritorious on the ground 


appeal to the “ use” of Rome. Sermons and Expositions, by the Rev. | 
| that they are suitable to the audience to which they wore 


R. Winterbotham. (Henry 8. Kingand Co.) These sermons, which come | , 
from New South Wales, are in no inconsiderable degree cloquent and | ao gon , ma ge i rege a . darkness petad ba 
forcible. Indeed, the growth of rhetorical power in the sermons of | Whole lan ” that occurre uring the Crucifixion, is an interesting 
the present day over vente of twenty nth ago is vory clearly | exercise of imagination which we should have been glad to listen to, 
marked, though church-goers will probably allow that much still but which would seem above the heads of “ country congregations.” The 
remains to be done, Mr. Winterbotham is a High-Churchman, | author, however, presumably preaches on the other side of the Tweed, 
higher, perhaps, if we are to be allowed to vend between the | and country congregations there may well appreciate what would really 
lines, than he would seem to be. His vision of “ Mother Church of | be more suitable for towns-folk here.——Sunday Morning with my Flock 
ours, sitting as a woman within her ancient and noble house, exceeding | on St. Paul’s Letters to the Colossians, by James Spence (Hodder and 
aoe very oe - still, ~ . re she lets the precious coins of | a ya ee —. ae os _ we ane 
the King be lost under mould and decay, and listens to the voices of | for the greatest practical utility. to have the Sunday mornings fora 
those who would not have her disturb quiet things,” strike us as having whole year (allowing for a holiday) occupied with one epistle is surely 
a familiar meaning. Are not the “precious coins ” so-called “ Catholic | disproportionate. But Dr. Spence is a ‘painful preacher,” to use tho 
practices” and “ Catholic doctrines,” which our Church has suffered to | word in its old and favourable sense. The Stewardship of Life, by 
fall into disuse, and which she is urged to recover? But the Sermons ' the Rev. James Stirling (Hodder and Stoughton), is a volume written 
are distinctly good ; that on “ Tho Rich Fool,” for instance, is remarkable | in a very ambitious style,—“ studies,” as the title-page has it, ‘on the 
for its energy. Parable of the Talents,” and having, as we are told in the preface, 
volume of sermons, that comes from the other side of the world, | “ little in common with what generally issues from the pulpit.” Here 
a posthumons yolume, we are sorry to see,—Sermons, by the Rey, | we agree with the author, not without satisfaction. What “issues 
Peter 8. Menzies. (Melbourne: Robertson.) Mr. Menzies is described | frem the pulpit” is often tedious, but tediousness is better than the 
as having been of the “ Scots’ Church, Melbourne,” and we may con- | affectation which disfigures these essays. What are we to say to such 
clude that he belonged to the Presbyterian community. We do not | a sentence as this:—* Challenged by Christ’s person and claims, men 
now learn for the first time that Presbyterian symbols find room for a have bored the earth, fished the seas, anatomised the negro, and driven 
broad and noble theology. Such, we do not hesitate to say, was that the stars through a critical process?” Nor is this a casual extravagance ; 
preached by Mr. Menzies. His second discourse, for instance, on it is a not unfair specimen. There are traces of thought in Mr. 
“Seoming Loss—Real Gain,” preached on the words of Mary Magdalene, | Stirling’s “ studies,” but they are sadly concealed by the tawdry 
“ They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid glitter of false ornament. We must be content with recording 
Him,” is a truly admirable one. The preacher shows in a most instruc- | the titles of Sermons, by the late Rev. Thomas Groser, Second Series 
tive way how tho present time is developing higher ideas of the Church, | (Bosworth) ; The Twin Brothers and other Addresses to Children, 
the Bible, and the Person and work of Christ. How true is this sen- by the Rev. Gordon Calthorp (W. Hurst); Christian Belief and Life, 
tence, which we quote from the last of these three divisions!—* A God | by Andrew B. Peaboby, D.D. (Sampson Low and Co); and The Divine 
who merely hides His Divine Majesty behind the veil of flesh and Gentleness, and other Sermons, by T. Campbell Finlayson (Hodder and 
blood, and who compels us to feel that every utterance which comes | Stoughton). 

from Him is a movement of a divine impulse, not a human, such a SS ————— 


God is not really incarnate ; He is not one with us, /Ze is an Omnipotent PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
































We must own, however, the superiority of another 














alien in disguise.” “The House of Many Mansions” is another — + 
admirable sermon. In fact, we heartily recommend the volume for | Alcott (L. M.), Aunt Joe's Scrap-Bag; Little Men, 18mo ......(Low & Co.)—each 38 
nerusal and use, though, of course, without guaranteeing asse Anne Dynevor; Denise; Tales Old and New, 12mo......... (Warne & Co.)—ea ch 3 
P taps — si guaranteeing assent to the | 4 i198 of the Counties of England, 4to 2 SARACEN ATTEN SES (Philip) 42/0 
whole.——From another quarter of Presbyterianism comes the next | Baillie (Neil), Digest of Moohummudan Law, 8vo . ..(Smith, Elder, & Co.) = 
-_ ..(Bell & Sons) 1/ 





volume on our list—not strictly a , ‘ " : | Bell's Reading-Books,—Robinson Crusoe, 12mo .... 
. ng z t strictly volume of sermons, by the way | Bonar (H.), Hymns of Faith and Hope, 8vo : 
—Regeneration, by the late Rev. W. Anderson. (Hodder and | Browne (Frances), The Nearest Neighbour, and other Sto 
Ss 7 : Ir. : sy ™” os Captivity of Judah, by Author of ‘‘ Peep of Day,” 18mo ... 
Stoughton.) Dr. Anderson is as familiar with the human heart, in | Casque and Cowl, a Tale of the French Reformation, er § 


the most mysterious of its movements, its turning to God, as an | Coleridge (C. R.), Hugh Crichton’s Romance, 3 vols cr 8vo 





(Nisbet) 7/6 
r8vo (RT.S.) 2/0 
(Hatchards) 2/6 
..(Tinsley) 6/0 
(Macmillan) 31/6 
ntley & Son) 6/0 














cs : : : . ee ia Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, Cr BVO .,....-....0.ccccrrecscccsssserosecessorseees 
anatomist with his subject, and lays down the law with scientific | Correggio (Antonio da), by Dr. Julius Meyer, with Illustrations...(Macmillan) 31/6 
certainty. His volume has a certain theological value, but it | Cross Triumphant, or Conversations on Missionary Toils, &c. ...... (Partridge) 2/6 
, Cutts (F, L.), Some Chief Truths of Religion, 12mo ssoreesee(S-P.C.K.) 3/0 

....(Bentley & Son} 3/6 





takes a line somewhat remote from our sympathies. His bitter | Denison (E., M.P.), Letters and Correspondence, 16mo .. 


Dering (E. H.), Sherborne, or House of the Four Ways...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 


language about other communions is such as his editor 
h ; 7 red ase. 66 : hake ought cnt to Diamonds and Precious Stones; Wonders of Human Body; Volcanoes and 
ave allowed to pass. “A miserable remnant of Jacobite prelacy” is| Earthquakes; Yellowstone Region, cr 8V0 sss (Blackie and Son)—each 
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King (E.), Southern States of North America, royal 8vo .... «+++e(Blackie) 4 | Walshe, Sporting and Military Adventures in Nepaul, &c. (Blackwood & Co) 5/0 
Knox (K.). Seven Birthdays, or the Children of Fortune ...(Grifith & Farran) 3/6 | Whitmore (C. J.), Seeking the Lost in London, 12m0 ....c-e...+-0 (Nisbet) 36 
Leathley (M.). Conqueror and Captive,—Star of Promise (Ward & Lock)—each 3/) | Wilson (E.), Martyrs of Carthage, a Tale, 18mo .. (Hodges) 2/6 
Lorne (Marquis), Guido and Lita, a Tale of the Riviera, 4to .........(Macmillan) 7/6 Youd (T.), Memoir: Ten Years’ Mission Life in B (S.P.0.K) 1/0 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, Life of, by E. H. Hudson, 2 vols er Svo (Hatchards) 15/0 | ————— —_______. aes bn 
Magee (Bp. of Peterboro’), Charge to the Clergy, 1874 (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 2/0 | ; — ae _ 
Major (4.), Notes on Lon — ain 12mo — yy 26 TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION IN THE UntreD Krxcpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 

an’s (The) Boot, and other Tales, feap 4to ....... wecvcescooesed (Griffith & Farran) 3'6 | /f- > 3d.; » gee 
oi Wives and Mothers, or Readings for Mothers’ Meetings (Hatchards) 3/6 | ~~, _ Y, _ 3d. 6 pal Quar tert, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
Mayo (Ear}), Life of, by W. W. Hunter, 2 vols 8vo ......... (Smith, yr & Co.) 24 | eluded. Single copy, Od. ; by post, 6$d. 
sdico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol 58, Svo ..... — a povensest (Longmans) 14,0 —- an —_T7;  . . ° . , ‘ 
ao (T.), Destroying Angels, and other Tales, cr 8v ...(Simpkin & Co.) 60 | on Cot aan Apv Praag se To assist the calc wlati ned of Country 
Moore (F. F.), Sojourners Together, a Story, er 8vo ......(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 7/6 Ac vertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Mossman (S.), The Mandarin’s Daughter, and other Tales (Griffith & Farran) 4/6 | Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 
Mrs. Brown on the Prince's Visit to India, feap 8VO .........00000..00.(Routledge) 1/0 | __ ES Re aa ere 
(Law Times Office) 180 | — ng oor s 


Nathan (N.), Judicature Acts, 1873-5, 8vo niaiinintin 
O'Conor (W. A.), Commentary on the Galatians, 12mo ...............(Hatchards) 
Oliver (G.), The Pythagoreau Triangle, or the Science of Numbers (Hogg & Co.) 





EAL INDIAN RUGS.—TRELOAR and SONS, Importers, 
69 LUDGATE HILL.—Prices 16s to 21s. 


2° R 























CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, price 30s. 
r 7 Y Tf) T 
WHITE CONQUEST: 
America in 1875. 

“The best-written. mosi instructive, and most 
entertaining book that Mr. Dixon has published since 
* New America. mM. 

“* White Conquest’ is no whit inferior to the 
author's other writings; indeed, in some respecte, it 
may be said to be superior. It has all the old 
brilliancy of description, the same sense of humour, 
and the wonderful accumulation of facts, historical 
and otherwise, to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
accustomed his admirers; and besides these merits, 
the volumes acquire an additional charm from the | 
fact that they deal with romantic and comparatively 
unknown regions; and a special value, because they 
deal with the gravest of modern social problems."— | 
Morning Post. 

MRS. MACQUOID'S NEW WORK. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrat‘ons, price 6s. 


r rT 
The EVIL EVE; and other 
Stories. 
By KATHARINE S. Macgvorp, Author of “ Patty.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Thomas R, 
Macquoid and Percy Macquvid. 

“ There are few readers who would not rather take 
up this hook of Mrs. Macquoid’s than almost any novel 
current at the time. It has a healthy breeziness about 
it; you are amused and informed at the same time. It 
shows great fertility of imagination, great sympathy 
with Norman home-life, and perfect acquaintance with 
the manners of the Norman peasantry. Some of the 
stories have keen, tragic interest, others are more 
= land humorous,—all are good in a high degree.” 
—Scofsman, 


“— Athena 


| 





Crown 4to, in an elegantly-designed binding, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 
wy ) ’ > 1/y y 
HISTORICAL § LEGEND. 
ARY BALLADS and SONGS, 
By WALTER THorNnuRY. Illustrated by J. 
Whistler, John Tenniel, A, F. Sandys, W. Small, 
J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, and others, 


UNIFORM WITH THE “ MACLISE GALLERY.” 
Demy 4to, elegantly bound, extra cloth gilt and gilt 


edges, 31s 6d. 
Y Th) oa wel r ro . 
CANOVA'S WORKS — in 
SCULPTURE and MODELLING. 
150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by 
Moses, and printed on an Indian Tint. With 
Letterpress Descriptions. 


In 1 vol. crown 8ro, cloth extra, with Portrait and 
Fac-similes, price 12s 6d. 
7 7 Y 7 cr 
« T F 
The FINAL RELIQUES of 
FATHER PROUT. 
Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
2 vols, small Svo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
MEMOIRS of the SANSON 
FAMILY (1688-1847). 
By HENRI SANSON. Translated from the French, 
with an Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE, 










UNIFORM WITH TNE “ WILDS OF LONDON." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, price 7s 6d. 
LOW-LIFE DEEPS : 
An Account of the Strange Fish to be found 
there. J} MES GkeENWOOD. With Ilustra- 


tions in Tint . = fred Concanen. | 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN'S LIBRARY.” 

/ ’ > Y rxurefyy 

MEMOTRS of COUNT 
GRAMMONT. 

Ry ANTHONY HAMILTON. Fdited, with Notes, by 
Sir WALTER Scorr. With 64 Copper plate Por- 
traits by Edward Scriven. 1 vol. Svo, cloth extra, 
price 15s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 





| 
| 


STOWS SURVEY 


wy ° ° 
TOBACCO: its History and 
Associations. 
Including an Account of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture; with its Modes of Use in all Ages and 
Countries. By F. W. FAamuno.t, F.S.A. A New 
Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations by the Author, 


Large 8vo, cloth extra, price 9s. 

. 
) 
of 


A New Edition, 


LONDON. 
Edited by W. J. Tuoms, F.S.A. 
with Illustrations. 

Crown Syo, cloth, extra gilt, price 7s 64; Large-Paper 
Copies, uniform with “Strutt’s Dresses,” with an 
extra set of Copper-plate Llustrations, coloured by 
hand, 50s. 
v7, > vwyy y v ‘yy 

STRUTT’S SPORTS — and 

PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of 
ENGLAND. 
Tilustrated by 140 Engravings from 
Manuscripts. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, 


Ancient 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 


[ AMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
4 invites attention to this Season’s SHOW of 
LAMPS, comprising, amongst others, the following 
varieties :— 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps...... 28 6d to 12s. 





Patent Duplex do. ...... 148 6d to £6 15s, 
wn Silber GO; snow 12s 6d to £4. 
Suspending do. 5s Od to £9. 
Vail do. 5s 6d tu 30s, 


LUXOLEUY, a perfectly safe and ioodorous oil to 
burn in the above, 2s per gallon. 

Queen's Reading Lamps, 15s to £2 10s, 

French Moderator Lamps, complete, 8s to £14. 

Finest COLZA ULL, 3s 2d per gallon. . 

' ILLIAM S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Tronmonger, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, postage free. —39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate 


LFRACOMBE ILOTEL.—REDUCED 


-*TUM.—* British Opium Policy, and 
its results to India and China.” 

We award the Ist Prize cf £200 to the writer of 
“Let Providence Provide.” And the 2nd Prize of £100 
to the writer of “ Fiat Justitia.” 

In so dving we wish to express our high apprecia- 
tion of the excellence of many others of the seventy- 
five submitted to us, 


Q 


C. BE. TREVELYAN. 
H. E. BARTLE FRERE. 
LOUIS MALLET. 
London, Oct. 1875, 
NOTE BY THE DONOR, 

The Author of the Ist Prize Essay is—GILBEeRT 
MALCOLM Sproat, Esq., Agent-General for British 
Columbia. 

That of the 2nd is Rey. F.S. Turner, Secretary of 
the Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade. 

To prevent misapprehension it should be stated 
that two other writers had adopted the motto * Fiat 
Justitia,” but with the additional words * ruat eelum.’: 


A MARRIED RECTOR of a Country 
“ Parish will be glad to RECEIVE a LADY into 
his family. Good house; mild climate; carriage; no 
children. References given and required. Address 
“RECTOR,” Post Office, Wareham, Dorset. 
] ASTBOURNE.—i Hardwick Road, 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A, formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECELVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 

This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90, 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

M R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
i W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
alvertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s Gallery, the 
Amateur'’s Study, and for the Working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. 


5 BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indvor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Seme with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 














TARIFF from Ist NOVEMBER.—Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with Choice of 250 Rooms. 
Terms on application to the MANAGER, Lifracombe, 
North Devon. 

TUITE and SOUND TEETIL are | 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to | 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. | 
ROWLANDS ODUN TO, or Pearl Dentifrice, } 








and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the te: th, erad 

cates tartar end spots of cipieut decay, stieagthens 
the gums, and v a pleasi fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s Oly <. Sud by, Cuemists and Perfumers 
Ask for “ Ro nds’ Odunto 





‘i SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION © of SKETCHES and 
STUDLES WILL OPEN on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
29th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





RURY LANEM—Mr. and Mrs. 

BOUCICAULT, in the great Lrish Drama THE 
SHAUGHURAUN, illustrated with beautifal scenery by 
William Beverl at7 every ovening., Pre i by 
The WHITE HAT fo co ide with A NABOD 
foran HOUR. Pricesfrom Gdto €ta Doo it 
6,30, comn pat 7. Box-« e from Le till 6 daily, 
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BANK 


O I 


SCOTLAND 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL 


SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 


PAID UP, £1,000,000, 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000, 


LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 


PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &e., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORL 





S 
COCOA. 


EPPS’ 





“EQU: AL TO THE F INEST ARROW ROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 

OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, 4 


MA= <RN WATERS. 
GENUINE 


Brreows 
WATERS, 
Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAT SPRINGS in the 


MALVERN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
M ALVERN SELTZER, SODA, 
4 POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 

SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1859.) 

Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Minera! 

Water Racks. 

CA - ACAS C Oc O A. 


and valuable 


MALVERN 


Fk RY’S 
“A most 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality. 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


ge ta EXTRA COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 


delicious 





"—Fvad, 


of 








“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs « rived of 
the superfluous oii.’—/ ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRI7 MEDALS awarded to 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 
P 
Genuine prepared only by 
S id by them and all other 
AIR RESTORER or DRE ‘SSING 





—— 

NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
ANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and 

AVORY = MOORE, 
}New Bond Street, London, and 

MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to 
youthful colour and beauty, 


I 


1ts 


IT will cause Hair to 
luxuri 





growth, 
ly checked. | 


lant 
diate 


IT will promote 
FALLING Lk: 
THIN Hair thic 
BALDNESS preve nted, 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépé, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 








row on Bald Spots. Ee 


; 
Wwe 


‘Beet sETE SERVICES OF PLATE 





APPS 
B’S 


IN OAK CASES, 
OUTFITS FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger E:lition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 


and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with 





MANSION - House BUvILpINGs, Pov itry, | 


LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), West ENp. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
RoYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


(PURKEY ‘and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
TO THE ROYAL 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
FA 


MILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


THE 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


I I VE R TONI C. 
i (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
Successful and Health - Giving. 


Stimulates the action of the. liver, 
promotes digestion, and supplies 
tone and vigour to the system. 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 


fn consequence of Spurious [mitations of 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
WY cacan ERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world. IN »vember, 1874.) 








largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH. WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distill 8. 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Br 
ings, Strand, W.C. 








KK NAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 

This ¢ elebrat ed and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CRE AM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and re wh 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note t r 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titehfleld Street, Oxf 
Street, W. 





GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY 


as supplie 
and to the 
dom. 


d to Her Majesty at all the 5 va 
Aristocracy and Gentry of the { 
The delicious produet of the famed K 
+ Wine in many households. Am 
2s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage 
Export orders under Bond. 


GRAN’ r’S MORELLA CHEF RRY 








‘The Sportsman's Specia Qaslit ¥* 
denen, prepaid. Carriage free in This 
quality, which, please obuer¢s, is m 1 unless 





ordered, contains more B 

than the above “(Queen's “Qual 
has been specially prepared a for the Hu 
&e, Order througi any Wine ML *‘rehant, « 
e. GR AN 5, camcanssids Maidstone. 


distinctly 
Saccharine 





ALL WHO ARE 


DUNBAR’S 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | 





Scotland. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now rea MY; 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO's 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 29 
per ¢ ent. 





PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal hange 
Buildings, London, EO. Rae) ae — = 
VAGLE INSURANCE C OMPANY, 


4 7*9PALL MALL, For Lives only. Est ablished 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
7” + oe Ofice, or from any of the Company's Agents, 

ost free 

GEORGE HU MPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 
DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London. ” ~Established 





1782 mpt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur. 
wc scted in all paste of the world. 
ag { #EORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
Secretaries { }of1y J BROOMFIELD, 
DANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 

ces, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual Assurance. 

Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUS, M.A. 
Secretary— WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. BELL. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 .......c0008 





£5,547, 084 








Income for the past year........ eovesseccee = 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December last ..........06 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
seoveccoeeeseesssccoeces 5,523,138 





Forms of Pri yposal, &e. t on application 


to the Office. 
gee WILL HAPPEN!! 
{ Provide against the losses that follow by taking 





4 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 


RAILWAY P- \SSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. BINNATRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Ronns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OF FLCES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
( Dm 


MENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





orated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
al, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
Corporation gr ant dr: afts and neg gotiate or collect 
pay ible at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
. Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Maaritius, Mel- 
P ¢ Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
-e, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
may be ascertained at their 
circular notes for the use of 
ind route. 
sency of parties connected with 
Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
n Securities, the custody of the same, 
rest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
f remittances between the above- 
























sposits of £100 and upwards for 
for which may be as sinc 
ir office. 

; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

London, 1875. 


N CHANGES of 





reet, 


ulueedie St 


PERSONS EXPOSED to SUDDE 
LEMPERATURE will Ond é 

Gt PENCER'S awn MONIC ELIXIR an 

Ss agreeable and effective remedy for colds, coughs, 

asti ma, and disor hang of the chest and lungs. Bottles, 

! 12s %1 each. Sold by all Chemists. 





LIABLE TO ¢ COLDS AND se ORE THROATS SHOU LD ‘NE VE R BE “WITHOUT 


AL KARAM. 


r, ANTLCATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 


and even if a cold has become severe, will ; 


give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 


Of all Chemistz, 28 $d a bottle. 


Address: 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and 


SONS, 37 Newgate Streot, E.C. 
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India 





sail — per, 2l1s. 
THE ETON PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CONSISTING O 
SHORT mEMOIRS OF ats 


demy 8vo, 600 pages, price 15s; 
pa 


MORE EMINENT 


By A BARRISTER OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Designed and Executed by Cavalier GABRIELLI. 
Tue FOUNDER. 

N HALLAM, HENRY. 
BrenOy F CHATHAM. Suttosx, Str THOMAS. 


CORNWALLIS. | EARL HOWE. 
Ment CAMDEN. | WESTMINSTER HALt. 


. 36 CHAPEL 
yn, RICHARD. ETON - COLLEGE 
eee JOHN HERSCHEL. AND SCHOOL-YARD. 








The work is divided into the Nine following 
Chapters: ie : : . 
Chapter | L—THE RoOyAL FouNDER :—Section 1. His 
- Section 2. His Character. Section 3. His Asso- 


F THE COLLEGE.— 


ra) 


apter II.—THE FOUNDIN 
cs = CATIONAL COURSE. 
Chapter III.—DIVINES:—Sectt 
Bishops of the United Kingdom. 


n 1. Archbishops and 
Section 2. Colonial 


Bishops. Section 3. Literary Divines. Section 4. 
vosts. —— P 
Pimepter IV.—STATFSMEN :—Section 1. Premiers. 


Section 2. Viceroys. Section 5. Diplomatists. 
Chapter V. —JUDGES, 
Chapter VI.—CLASSICAT. SCHOLARS. 
Chapter VII.—ScreENTIFIC MEN. 
Chapter VIIL—LITERARY ME 

Section 2. Novelists. Section 
Chapter [X.—WARRIORS :—8 

Section 2. The Navy. 

A few Large-paper Copies (India Proofs) of the 

Engravings can be had in a Portfolio, price Two 

Guineas. 


:—Section 1. Poets. 
Historians. 
ction 1. The Army. 








e 





WILLIAMS and SON. 
nd CO. 


Eton College: 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, a 


BY DR. CORNWELL, F.B.6.8 





“A very useful series of Edu “ational Works of | 
which Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor ite 
(The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable 
troduction. There is a vas st dif iculty in writing a gow | 


elementary book, and Dr. Cornwe!) has shown h 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties whic A | 
is required for that task. "Jo An Bul. 
| 
| 


Rec cer athe added t 


the Series. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 
Second Edition. Is. 


SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Third | 


Edition. 1s. 
POETRY for BEGINNERS. Fowth | 
and Revised Edition. 1s. 
GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 
Thirty-Eighth Edition, 1 or with 48 pp. of | 


Questions, Is dd. QUESTIONS alone, 64. 


MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. Above 


70 Maps, large and small. Is 6d; 2s 6d coloured. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. Names to 


be filled in by the Learner. 1s. 


BOOK of MAP-PROJECTIONS. 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only. 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 57th Edi- 


tion. 38 6d; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 


coloured. 


2s 6d, or 4s | 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


63rd | 
Edition. 1s cloth: 9d sewed. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL | 


The 


53 6 


| 
| 
| 





The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Pu.D., and J. G, Fircu, 
15th Edition. 4s 6d. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 12th Edition. 


| 





Is 64; KEY, 4s 6d, 
~--—_— | 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.: WHITT AKER at 
CO. Edinburgh : OL IVE R and BOYD. 
ASK AT ALL THE LIBR ARIES ~ 
FOR 
Oey 
> a THY 99 
CHARMING MONEY, | 
BY 
SARAH BIRKBECK NEVINS, 
Author of “ Who Wins?” &c., &c. 
In 3 vols 
Lond SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO 
I ist . price Is 
S "on Di: XBORGS. SCIENCE of 
- Jann SPONDENCE. A Critical Examination 
2 oA : Corres, ence.’ oc System of 
dlical I pretation promulgated by Swedenborg. 
London: Trus und C 


JULIA 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Celebrities I have Known 
with Episodes, 


Political, Social, Sporting. and 

Theatrical. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 

Notes of Travel in South Africa. 

Ry C. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami.” 
Edited by L. LLOYD. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

“This book is most interesting reading, and the 


notes on the zoology of Damaraland are especi ally to 
be recommended.” —Saturday Review. 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES Lortus, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
2 vols., 21s. [Yovember 19. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 


LLE. Edited from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
My YonGs, Author of “The Heir of Redelyfie,” 
&e. 2 vols., 2ls. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 


By 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “Patty.” 2 yols., 2ls. 


“A very clever novel, written in a style of singular 


brilliancy.”—Ceurt Journal. 
The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 
Ceci, Hay, Author of “ Old Myddeltou’s Money.” 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS | 


ong MMAR. 5lst Edition, 2s red leather; Is 9d 

— The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 
The YOUNG COMPOSER. 36th Edition. | Book III. With English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, 

ls 6d. KEY. 3s M.A., Feliow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge; 


‘The TWO NOBLE, KINSMEN, edited |! 


each page for 


“This book deserves the suecess which should at 
tend pure ideals and a graceful fancy. Doris is a 
charming beroine.”"—Athenwum. 


| My Love, She's but a Lassie. 
The characters are vivid, the 


the Author of * Queenie.” 3 vols. 
“An interesting book. 
plot is stirring "—Academy. 
Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- 
DOLPH, Author of “Gentianella,” &e. 3 vols 
“A pleasant, natural, and iateresting tale."—/ost, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


| Cambridge University Press. 


|The MISSING FRAGMENT of the 
Latin Translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra, dis- 
covered, ard Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, and a fac-simile of the MS., by Rorerr L. 
BueNnsiy, M.A, Sub-Librarian of the University 
Library, and Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Demy quarto, cloth, 10s. 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTHENES. Part IL. Containing Pro 
Phormione, Coutra Stephanum I. IL; Nicostra- 
tum, Cononem, Calliclem. With Introductions 
and English Commentary by JOHN E. SANbYs, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and Supplementary Notes by F. 
PaLey, M.A. Editor of Aeschylus, &c. Crown 
octavo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE, 


Liber Primus. Edited, with English Introduction 


and Notes, by W. E. HriTLANb, M.A, and C. E 
HASKINS, M.A. Fellows and Leeturers of St. 
Johu's College, Cambridge. Cloth extra, feap. 


octavo, ls 6d. 


BLACKIE AND SON’S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 














I. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 
UNIVERSE: * the Infinitely Great and Infinitely 
Little. By F. A. Poucuet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 
Engravings on We 01and a Frontispiece in Colours. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. [/ust published. 


“We can honestly commend this work, which is as 
aimirabiy as it is copiously illustrated.”"—7¥mes. 

“As interesting as the most exciting romance, anda 
great deal more likely to be remembered to good pur- 
pose.” —Sfandard. 

“It isas instructive as a school-book, and as interest- 
ing as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ""—Land and Water, 

* The volume will serve as a good pioneer to more 
exact studies. We have no doubt that it will find what 
it deserves, popularity among English readers.”"— 
Saturday Review, 


Il. 

The SOUTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA. An Illustrated Record of an extensive 
Tour of Observation during the Years 1873-74, 
through what were formerly the Slave States of 
the American Union. By Epwano Kine. With 
Maps and 536 Engrayings on Wood from Original 
Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 8vo, cloth 


| 
| 
k 


extra, 31s 6d. (Just published, 
“An illustrated volume of travels of very unusual 
excellence....... r. King’s sketches are quite the reve- 


lation of a new world.”"—Graphic. 

“It is doubtful whether any existing book of travels 
in the Southern States of North America can compare 
for fullness and variety of information with the work 
of Mr. Edward King.”—Dai/y News, 

“We are not aware of any book which would give 
at once so compendious and so exhaustive an account 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Editor of Persius and Cicero ad Atticum, Book L., 
with Notes, for the use of Schools. Cloth extra, 
feap. octavo, 2s. 


with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. W. W. 
SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Cloth extra, feap. 8vo, 3s Gd. 


‘The POINTED PRAYER BOOK, being | 


the Book of Common Prayer, with the Psalter ot 
Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or 
said in Churches. 


ho CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE of the Authorised English Version, with | 
the Text Revised by a Collation of its karly and 
other Principal E:itions, the Use of the Italic 
Type made uniform, the Marginal References 
remodelied, a a Critical Introduction pretixed, 
by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, MLA., LL.D. Editor 
of the Grock Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., 
and one of the Revisers of the Authorised Version. | 
Crown quarto, cloth, 21s. 

The STUDENT'S EDITION of the above, on writing- 
paper, with one column of priat and wide margin to 
MS. This editiv m4 will be tound 
of great use to those who are in the task of 


Square 32mo, cloth, 6d. | 


notes, 


eng aged 


Biblical criticism. Two vols. crown qua to, cloth, 31> 6d. 
The LECTIONARY BIBLE, with 
Apocrypha, divic into See s adapted to tie 
Calendar and ra cca Les.cnus of Is7l. Crown 


octavo, Cloth, ts 


CAMBRIDGE WARKEMUUSE, 14 Paternoster Row. 


| aud instructive power of the work.”"—yraminer, 


; stune. 
| 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 





























of the Southern States."— Nonconformist, 
* There is not a page which does not afford evidence 
= both author and artist have left nothing undone 
»muke the work as complete and reliable as possible.” 
Ser Garette, 


Deed Service 


It. 


A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy 
‘Vale, forming an Allegorieal and Pictorial Exposi- 
tion of the Elements of Music. By Eva L, 
SH EDLOCK Iiiustrated by Twenty Full-Page 
Pictures of a highly amusing character, from 
Designs by J. King James, Post 4to, cloth, 10s 6d, 

(/n a few days. 


|The POETS and POETRY of SCOT- 
LAND, from the Earliest to the Present Time ; 
comprising Charaeteristie Selections from the 
Works of the more noteworthy Seottish Poets, 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. By JAMES 
GRANT WILSON. Lilustrated by Portraits engraved 
on Steel Vol. L. Thomas the Rhymer, A.D. 1226, 
to Richard Gall, 1776. Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from 
the PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
PauL Marcoy. Illustrated by 525 splondia 
Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are Full-Pa 
siza, and Ten Maps from Drawings by the Author. 
in 2 vols. large 4to, cloth extra, 42s. 


“Such a book is a treat which the English reader 
does not often get.”—TZimes. 

“More is to be learned about South America from @ 
perusal of these pages and a study of these illustra- 
tions than from an examivation of the library richest 
in books of travel.”"—Daily News. 


Vi 
A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 
INDIA, from the First Landing of the English to 
the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By HENRY 
Bevenipesr. Llustrated by above 500 Engravings 
—Antiquities, Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, 
Plans of Battles, &e. In 3 vols. cloth extra, £3 3s. 
‘The numerous engravings, remarkable for their 
pe auty and fidelity, contribute gres utly to the interest 


POPULARTHREE- SHILLING BOOKS. 
_The YELLOWSTONE REGION in the 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. With 21 Wood Engrav- 
ings and 2 Maps. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
“No one with the soul of a traveller can read this 
ok without longing at once to start for the Yellow- 
‘—Times. 





in 


With 126 Eugravings on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


* Popular though it be. this little treatise is complete 
an a ‘ oe Lustive, —Scofsman, 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY. 
With 45 Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 33, 
‘A very readable, clear, and concise account of the 
ai moan frame.” —L£cho, 
VOLCANOES | an 
ut ‘ nde 


Svo, € 


d EARTHQUAKES. 
d rn Wi th 62 Engravings on 


a prettier or a 


BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEN. 


In feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


MASQUE OF PANDORA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


THE 


“* The Masque of Pandora’ came upon us with a delightful surprise. Here, at 
least, is some intellectual effort, and some strength and much beauty. On the 
whole, the poem is perhaps the very best Mr. Longfellow has written for many 
years." —Athenxum. 

“Some fruit indeed, and fruit delicate and fragrant, faultless in form, tender 
and sweet in thought, Mr. Longfellow has produced in this little volume named 
‘The Masque of Pandora.’ "—Academy. 

“This delightful little volume is a proof, were proof needed, that the veteranand 
now white-haired American poet's lyre has not lost its melody and sweetness." — 
Tour. 

“*The Masque of Pandora,’ which is the title poem of the little volume before 
us, isa graceful classical poem in the shape with which the author has made us so 
familiar."—Morning Advertiser. 

“It is scarcely necessary to say that the whole of the poems exhibit all that 
clearness and purity, as well as that sweetness and melody, which characterise 
every production from the pen of the yeteran American writer."—Leeds Mercury. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW TOY-BOOKS. 
“No firm surpasses Messrs. Routledge in sixpenny and shilling picture story- 
books. Could not be better drawn, printed, or coloured if they cost twenty 
shillings instead of twelve pence.” —Standard, 





In large 4to, fancy covers, price Is each. 
1, ALADDIN, 
2. THE YELLOW DWARF. 
Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans from Designs by Walter Crane. 


WALTER CRANE'S NEW SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 


1, BLUE-BEARD. 
2. BABY’S OWN ALPHABET. 
3. RED RIDING-HOOD. 


4, JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 


Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, from designs by Walter Crane. 





In crown 4to, cloth, price 3s 6d; or on linen, 5s; postage, 7d. 
THE BLUE-BEARD PICTURE-BOOK, 
CONTAINING 
‘“ BLUEBEARD,” “BABY’S OWN ALPHABET,” “ RED 
RIDING-HOOD,” “JACK AND THE BEANSTALK.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





Now ready, Second Thousand, price 6d. 
UGGESTIONS for a PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 

uke FIRST OPERA-HOUSE, with Illustration.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 43d), which also contains—View 
and Plan of New Hospital. Stockton—Light in London— Esthetics of House-Build- 
ing—Dry-Rot in Timber—Trade-Marks—Architects’ Responsibilities and Privileges, 

&c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


———____ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, revised for the New Season 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application mig 
I. 
A List of the Principal Books at present in circulation 
ks se at y 
SELEcT LIBRARY, with Terms of Subscription and other particulars. Mupte ad 
I. 


A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Lib 
ks ¢ r 
October, 1872, to the Present Time. ary from 


are now 


III. 
A List of some of the principal Forthcoming Books. 
IV. 

A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains more than Five Hundred 
Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, at the low 
current prices. ” 

v. 

An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the works of Popular 
Authors, strongly rebound for circulation in Literary Institutes i 
Libraries, ’ — 

VI. 

A Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding OF 
Birthday Presents, and Schoo! Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


may 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW EDITION of SIR TRAVERS TWISS on the LAW of NATIONS in 
TIME of WAR. 
New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
HE LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as INDEPENDENT 
POLITICAL COMMUNITIES: the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of 
War. By Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L.. F.R.S., Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, and one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
*,* Second Edition, Revised, with an Introductory Juridical Review of the 
Results of Recent Wars, and an Appendix of Treaties and other Documents, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 12s. 
The RIGHTS and DUTIES of NATIONS in TIME of PEACE, 








COMPLETE EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL'S DISSERTATIONS. 
In 4 vols. Svo, price £2 7s, cloth. 
 F atteay i Sot be ge S and DISCUSSIONS, 
Philosophical, and Historical. By JouN STuART MILL. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


Political, 





Mr. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC USE of FUEL 
In royal 8vo, amply illustrated. 


( UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 

On the USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s, 

SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
and VENTILATION. Price 6d. 

IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES.—A Short Account of certain 
| Suggestions for Economising Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments, 

submitted by Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, in reply to the appeal of the Council of 

| the Society of Arts. Price 1s. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published. price fd. post free, 63 


I i pd. 
4 BROAD-CHURCIL MOVE- 
MENT. A Sermon on the oceasion of the Death 
of the Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, M.A., late Vicar of 
Rainhill. (In Two Parts.) Preached at Rainhiil 
Church, September 26, 1875, by the Rev. 
Lambert, M.A., B.C.L., Vicar of Tamworth. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and Co., 77 Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C.; 36 Piccadilly, W.; 156 Strand, W.C. 
Prescot: M. CULSHAW. 
Now ready, demy Svo, fully illustrated, price 4s 6d. 
Q* SIMPLE and COMPOUND 
ENGINES, their relative merits, with particu- 
lars and Ans s of recent Experiments. By NIeL 
McDOvUGALL, Esq., A.J.C.E., Admiralty. 
J. GriFFIN and Co., London and Portsmouth; and 
all Booksellers. 


Kitcheners are thoroughly 





3ROOKE 





Now ready, Luest Editio 3 





ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
of heat; and they properly 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in frout of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. ED WARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. — 


MARAVILLA 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


FREDkK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED KITCHENERS. 

Th 
hey give no oppressive Pn 
ly heated than in the ordinary 
sizes suited to different 





‘They are very economical : 
The Ovens are more equal]; 
The various 


effective and durable. 
ventilate the Kitchen, 








Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








COCOA. 








OLIN 


e GOLD-MEDAL 











n. 
_. FELTOER and = SON’S 
F PAMPHLET. Free by post. | 
27 Albemarle Street, W. as 
4 THIRD EDITION, post tree, Is. 
| R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
: A Treatise on the only Sueces-ful Method of 
Curing this Disease. xy Robert WA M.D.. 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &¢., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 4 7 , re 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. OLLOWAY'S 
PUBLISHING SEASON, 1875. PUAS—Gelisinns 


I 


g 


BRINSMEAD 
PL! 
Perfect Ch-ck-repeater Action, on 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—IS Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.V 


iandular and other diseases arising from hereditary | 
ints, the use of these healing and purifying remedies 


and SON’S| Jj) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
ANOS, with the Patent | B’de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
Munufactory—The | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
Vv. | name, beg to remind the public that every — yet 

oe ae 2 | pared by them is guaranteed as entirely uuadul- 
OINTMENT and | sete ade - Roll. Street, Cavendish Square (late 
Efficacy—In cases of | 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


the Three-years’ 





og te and CQO. undertake the | fii 
PRINTING and PUBLICATION of Works of | is-a 


every description, * The SEARCH fora PUBLISHER, 
Seventh Edition (invaluable to those abuut to Publish), 
on receipt of 12 stamps. 

36 Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, WC. 

NREE.—To PUBLIC LIBRARIES and 

CLUBS.—Dr. CHANNING'S WORKS, in one 
volume, post free. Address R. SPEARS, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London. The volume is sold at 3s 6d, 
post free, by H. Brace, 37 Norivlk Street, Strand, 
London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Ointment must be well rubbed upon the skin, aa near | 
as possible to the ailing part, and the Pills should be | 
taken every night in alternative rather than purgative | 
doses. These excellent medicaments will then act in | 
unison, quell the local mischief, re-establish purity and | 
order throughout the system, and spare unmerited 
suffering or untimely death. Necrofula, scurvy, and 
the most loathsome class of skin diseases are removable 
by the cleausing, correcting, and soothing influences 
of Holloway’s well-known preparations, which are 
admirably adapted for delicate constitutions. | 


ways followed by the most gratilying results. The ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CA UTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.’ 


| YEMARKABLE, ~ very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALLNE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, beautifully Illustrated. 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
By B. L. FARJEON, | 
Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and-Chese and Kisses,” &c., | 
entirely New and Original Story, possessing great domestic and | 
romantic interest, and entitled 


ISLAND PEARL. 


AN | 

LONDON RELIGIOUS LIFE, by the Rev. C. M. DAVIES, D.D.—This day is pub- 
lished, a NEW VOLUME, being the Second Series of : 

ORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 
Church of England. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. Second Series. | 
1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

This day is published, a NEW VOLUME, being the Second Series of , 

UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in | 
the Metropolis. By Revy.C. Maurice Davies, D.D, 2nd Series. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. | 

*.* The above two volumes complete the set of Dr. Davies's Works on Religious | 

London. which can now be had complete in 7 vols., price £4 18s, forming the most 

complete and interesting works on London Religious Life ever published. Asa | 

work of reference, it Is invaluable. 

Ecclesiastical Ovarte—-Cotinirale—Conaiy > agama Patronage—Who are 

oO Blame? «ce. 

DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church Point of View. By 
W. Gitpert. Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “De Profundis,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, 9s. 

“The author has our thanks and our admiration.”—Nonconformist. 
“fle has rendered a valuable service to tbe principles of religious equality.”— 

English Independent. 

Now ready, in 1 volume, price 6s, beautifully Mlustrated, forming one of the most 

attractive Gift-Books of the Season. 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural Painting of 
the Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” “ A Pair of Blue 
Eves,” “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c- 

“For light, happy touches of life and bumour we know of no rustic dialogues to 
be compared with those but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot."— 

Standard. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Author of 
being an 





| 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of 


“George Geith,” * Too Much Alone,” &c, 3 vols. 


HALVES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 


berg,” “ Walter's Word,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. Harrison Ainswortu, 


Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “The Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. 


BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
Author of “Orthodox,” * Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and * Mystic London.” 
In 3 vols. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 
Author of “ Nellie's Memories, 
&e. 2 vols. 

WITH HARP and CROWN. By the 
Money Mortiboy,” * My Little Girl,” &e. 3 vols. 

“Merits more than the most brilliant ephemeral success, namely, a permanent 

and honourable place in the classical literature of the country."—Lraminer . 

“We can recommend it with confidence.” —Graphic. 

“Is particularly to be praised.”"— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“Nobody who once begins it wil! lay it down until the end of the third volume 
has been reached."— Morning Post. 

“No one will regret procuring this novel.”"—John Bull. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Otrrnanr, Author of “Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” * At his Gates,” * Ombra,” “ A Rose in June,” &e. 3 vols. 

“A pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.”"—Times 

FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ineetow, Author of * Off 
the Skeliigs,”’ &e. 

“Its style is fresh and b 





By Rosa Noncnerre Carey, 
"“Wee Witie,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 


Authors of * Ready- 


3 vole, 

t, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure and 

bracing atmosphere. Mis elow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not 

impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book 
one to be especially valued.”—7imes. 

FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryar, Author of 
“Love's Conflict,” “Trey of the Gods,” « Her Lord and Master,” “ Woman 
aguinst Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The story is written by an experienced pen, and runs smoothly and without 
effort, and we can but wish it every success.”"—John Bull. 

FORGOTTEN LIVES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe.” 
In 3 vole, 7 

“It is written to advance the Woman’s-Rights movement. and is marked by the 
moderation and modesty, the taste, tact, and temper which have brought the 
movement into such good repute."—/’all Mall Gazette. 

A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Fiemine, Author of 
“A Terrible Secret,” &e. 3 vols 

“Mrs. Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste for 
m, 


wonders."—A4 thins 
The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic Ocean. By 
Fraxk Us} Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange Love,” &c. 
Tn 3 vol (Standard. 
“Mr. Usher shows he is equally at home in the tropics and in the frozen sea."— 
LISSADEL:; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. Junius 
POLLOCK, : 3 
“The charact 
The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. L. Kenny. 
3 vols, ‘he tone of the book throughout is good and healthy.”"—Standard. 
NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis Carr. 3 vols. 
“Is sufiiciently interesting to make the reading of it a real pleasure.”"—Spectator. 
PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. By M. L. J. In 
3 vols, 
tae TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMEs. 
CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the Reformation. By the 
Author of “ The Lily and the Rose,” ‘“ Homeless and Friendless,” &c. In 1 vol. 
KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By Maxweun 


JERDAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 















’ 


3 vols. 
ers are well contrasted, and interest is ably sustained.”"—Ci/y Press 


London : 





| FL 


NEW BOOKS. 


OTICE.—MARQUIS of LORNE’S POEM. 
In consequence of the great demand for the Marquis of Lorvr’s 
Poem, GUIDO and LITA, the First Edition has been exhausted. 
A Second Edition is preparing, and will be ready on November 22. 





STORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE to DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. By A.W. Warp, M.A, 
Professor of History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 
2 vols. Svo, 32s, [This day. 


“A work which was certainly much needed has been well done...... The 
book is original from beginning to end in the sense that it is keenly and 
intelligently critical, and takes original views of old facts, which are placed 
before the reader in such a shape as to enforce careful though’ about them. 
ounces Professor Ward has devoted himself to his work with singular ability 
and knowledge."—Scofsman. 


H! 


r ~ rel 7 . 
HAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH; being a 
Selection from the Lives in North's “ Plutarch” which illustrate Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Index of Names, and 
Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Crowa 8vo, 6s. 
(This dav. 


aa aa > r lala 

A NTONTO ALLEGRI da CORREGGIO. From 

the German of Dr, Jutivs Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, 

Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Royal 8vo, con- 

taining 20 Woodbury-type Ilustrations. Sls 6d. (Usiform with “ Diirer,” 
&e.) (This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
UGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By 


CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, Author of “ Lady Betty,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
3ls 6a, [This day, 


a Novel. By M. 
2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. 
(This day, 


H 


JRALPH and BRUNO: 


Bramston, Author of * The Carbridges.” 


> 
sy the 
[This dan. 


WEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. 


Author of “ Wandering Willie.” 2 vole. crown 8vo, 21s 
TH 


E UNSEEN 
Speculations on a Future State. 
price 10s 6d. 


UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Third Edition, with New Preface, 8vo, 


of thoughtful and 


“This book is one which well deserves the attentior 
i ientide grounds, 


religious readers It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on s 
into the possibilities of a future existence. —Guardian, 


RMONS on PRAYER. 


O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 6s, 


By the late J. T. 
q Preached in the 
[This day. 


SE 


D=: C. J. VAUGHAN.—WORDS from the 


CROSS: Lent Lectures, 1875; and THOUGHTS for THESE TIMES; Uni- 
versity Sermons, 1874. Extra fcap. Svo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


ISTORIA FILICUM: an Exposition of the 


Nature, Number, and Organograpliy of Ferns, and Review of the Principles 
upon which Genera are founded, and the Systems of Cla ‘ation of the 
Principal Authors. With a New (ieneral Arrangement, &c. By J. Sau, 
A.L.S., ex Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. Crown 8vo, with 
30 Lithographic Plates by W. H. Pitch, F.LS. 12s 6d, (This day. 


ORAL DECORATIONS for the DWELL- 


ING-HOUSE: a Practical Guide to the Home Arrangement of Plants and 
‘lowers. By ANNIE HASsARD. Crown svo, with numerous Illustrations. 
5s, (This day, 





ROMANCE of ASTRONOMY By R. 
yn 8vo, 4s 6d. 
{This day. 


T! Ik 


s rihy kind, and we 
ut being in pos- 
essing astronomical theories 
» yet desirous of becoming 


-of astronomical conclusions.” 


f a trustw 
those who, with 


“The information contained in it 
cordially recommend it to the perusal of 
sess'on of the knowledge requisite f 
or the means by which they are arrived 
acquainted with some of the most inieresthi 
—.lhenwum, 














LL ME A STORY. 


Globe 8vo, illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 4s 6d. 
uniform with Lady Barker's * Stories About ——,” &.) 


’ ‘ 
>y Exnis GRaAnam, 
‘ (A Book for Children 
[This day. 


TE 


TLEMENTARY BIOLOGY: a 


4 Practical Instruction in. By T. H. Huxiey, LL.D., See 
H. N. MARTIN, M.B., D.Se. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a Course of 
R.S., assisted by 
{This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO, London. 
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“SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


The INN ALBUM. 


[November 19. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India; Author of “ Annals of Rural Benga!,” “ Orissa.’ 2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 


(This day. 
ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL of 


POLICY 


INDIA. By the late J. W.S. WyLite, M.A.,C.S L., of H.M.’s India Civil Service, | 


sometime Acting Foreign Sccretary to the Government of India. Edited, with 
a Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 8vo0, with Portrait, 14s. 
[Yearly ready. 


The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Omnium.” With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELLI, Bart., M.P. 
Two Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. (in a few days. 


POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary 


Studies. Including Critical and Biographical Articles on Thackeray, the 
Brontés, Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Barrett Browning, &c.. ela- 
borated from the Edinburgh Review, Cornhill Magazine, Macmillan's Magazine, 
&c. By GEORGE BARNET® SaMiTH. Crown 8yo, 9s. (Just published. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
B.A., Author of “The Borderland of Science,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 103 6d. [Just publishec 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricuarp 


Py an vs bd th: 
Rowe, Author of “ Episodes of an Obscure Life,” “ Toiling and Moiling,” &c. 
Crown Syo, 6s. [Jmmediately. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. sy the Rey. 
Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George's-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
of St. Luke's, Soho. Crown 8yo, (Lnmediately. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections 


to “Literature and Dogma.” Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, 
entirely revised, with a Preface. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
[This « 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an 
Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Third Edition, revised, crown Syo, (Vert week. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Pacs-Roserrts. Vicar 


" Mt my yeye e » ys .3 
of Eye, Suffolk. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. (Just published. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorcr Henry 
I 


.EWES. With Portrait, Third Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 





és 


au. 


S 6c 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, on the | 


Subjects to which it is usually applied by British Courts of Justice in India. 
Compiled and Translated from Authorities in the Original Arabic. With an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By Ngiu B. E. BAILLie, M.R.A.S. Part 
First, containing the Doctrines of the Hanifeea Code of Jurisprudence. Demy 


8yvo, Second Edition, 32s 
wrea . Tr y rc 7 . Yr 
ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. L. HERMANN. Professor of Physiology in the University of Zurich. 
Translated from the Fifth German Edition, with the Author's permission, by 
ARTHUR GAMGEE, M_D., F.R.S,, Brackenbury Professor of Physiology and 
Histology in the Owens College, Manchester, and Examiner in Physiology in 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 16s. (Just published. 


TRPATRY Si Te x ¢ A eTIC yr 
SURGERY: its Principles and Practice. By 

Timotny Hotes, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. With upwards 

of 400 Illustrations, royal 8vo. [November 18. 


SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. 


FORT Moor, Author of * Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 


SHERBORNE:;: or, the House at the Four 


Ways. By EpwaArp H. DerinG, Author of * Letheuillier,” * Grey's Court,” &e. 


3 vols. 
= > ~ TT y ryy TT « on 
ONWARDS, BUT WHITHER? A _ Life 
Study. By A. E. N. Bewicke, Author of * Lonely Carlotta,” “ The Last of the 
Jerninghams,” &¢e. 2 vols. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE and her SISTERS. 
In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Lilustrat 
Library Edition. 
Now ready, price 5s 


By F. Franr- 


ms that appear in the 


‘ 
} 
4 


Miss THACKERAY'S WORK: 





A New and Uniform Etjition of Miss Thackeray's Works in Monthly Volumes. 
each Volume Lilustrated with a Vignette Title-page, drawu by Arthur Hughes, 
and engraved by J. Cooper. Large erown 8yo 7 

Now ready, price ( 
> _ T Ar 4 a aa 
OLD KENSINGTON 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and C0., 15 Waterloo Pl 


By Roserr Browne. 


By “Jacos 


— 


| LANDOR’S WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A New Edition in the Press, to be completed in 8 Vols. demy 8yo, 


will contain a New and Revised Edition of the Life, by Joun 


| The First Volume 
FORSTER, and will be issued on December 1. 


| DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES; 


Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


Carefully Revived and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BUCKLE, and containing 
. 816 Illustrations and 6 Maps, super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s, 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its Institu- 


tions, Customs, and Costumes. Franee, 1700-1789. By Pau Lacrorx, 
Translated from the French by C. B. PITMAN. Illustrated with 21 Chromo- 
| lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings, imperial 8vo, half-morocco, price £2 9s, 


TWELVE MONTHS in SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


By Mrs. BLAK&. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 14s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES 


STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called the Young Pretender. From 
the State Papers and other Sources. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F-S.A, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25s. 
A CONCORDANCE of the ORIGINAL 
By Epwtn ABBOTT, formerly 


POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 
Head Master of the Philological School. With an Introduction on the English 
of Pope, by Epwin A. Appott. D.D., Author of * A Shakespearian Grammar,” 
&e.,&c. Medium svo, price 21s, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION of 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830 to the 


KESIGNATION of the GLADSTONE MINISTRY. By the Rev. W. Nassau 
MoLeswortn, M.A. Carefully Revised, and carried up to March, 1874. 3 vols 
deiny 8vo, price 36s, [Nert week. 


The RAMBLES of a GLOBE TROTTER in 
Australia, Japan, China, Java, India, and Cashmere, By E. K. Larrp. With 
Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols. demy Svo, price 32s. [Vow ready. 
NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The PRIME MINISTER. By Awnruony Trot- 
Lors. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. (Just ready. 
NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MEREDITH. 
CAREER. By  Gerorce 


[Vert week. 


-BEAUCHAMP'’S 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


SPIDERS and FLIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 
HARTLEY, Author of * Hilda and I.” 
OLIVIA RALEIGH. By W. W. Fotrerr 


SYNGE. 
‘BELOW the SALT. By Lady Woop. 
OUR FRAULEIN: an Anglo-Teuton Tale. By 


W. H. Warts, Author of ‘* Oddities of London Life,” My Private Note-Book, 
&e. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 





a) al rr vr =! ry r 7 r nn r ~ 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

MATERIALISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. By John Tyndall, F.R.S 

ENGLAND AND RusstA IN Asta. By M. E. Grant Duff. MP. 

SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. Chesney, 

THE Book OF JOB AND THE PLATONIC DIALOG N JUST By I. W. Hoare 


Is OUR CAUSE IN CHINA Just? By J. H. Bridges. 
DipeEroT. VI. Dialogues. By the Editor. 

THE KEFORM OF THE MaGistracy, By Henry Crompton 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 158 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.RS., 


uy’s Hospital. 


Physician to, and Leciurer on Physiology at, ‘ 


\ standard wo referenc —/ 
* Mav not yl lied ¢ l yn it 
i . bu v to bly. — 
wv euticd a. 
“A work which ever 1 tn bt t amiliar, — 
nical Ne 
J \. CHURCHILL 1SIMPKIN, MARSHALI 1 CV 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS, 








The LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS LAUD and 


‘XON. By the Very Rev. WALTER Farqunar Hook, D.D.. Dean of 
a. Forming the 11th Volume of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of 


Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s, 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 


ing Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of 
, aod Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, [--rd Lyttelton, Earl Temple, 
Admiral Lord Howe, &c. By JoHN HENEAGE JESSE, Autbor of ** Memoirs of 
the Reign of George IIL,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &. In 2 


vols. Sv, 28s. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 
YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE, Author of * Teresina Peregrina.” 2 vols. crown 
8y0, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An Entirely 


New Edition, printed in large, clear type, in 3 vols, feap. 8vo, to be known as 
The BURLINGTON EDITION. 10s 6d. 


WILD MIKE: a Christmas Story. By 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c 
In small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. By Mrs. 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” * Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. 
The New and Popular Edition, with an Illustration on Steel. In crown 8yo, 
price 6s. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. The New and 


Popular Edition. In crown Svo, 6s. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


I. 

LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. 
Epwarpks, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. } 
“Leah ' is the hest, the cleverest, and the strongest novel we have as yet bad in | 
the autumnal publishing season, at it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes’ masterpiece.” — | 
The World. | 
“Mrs. Edwardes’ last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
yet produced.”"—Suturday Review. | 
“This is one of the cleverest novels we have read for a considerable time."— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


| 
3 vols. crown Syo. | 
“ There is an immensity of power in this most extraordinary hook.”— Vanity Fair. | 


“ Both pathos and power are present in this hook fin no small measure, and we 
recommend all readers to make acquaintance with it without delay.” —Graphiec. | 


. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 8 vols. crown) 


8vo, 


The SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woon. 


By E. Marlitt. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“In ‘The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic power. Some of the 
Scenes are described with marvellous vigour, and the situation is at times | 
appalling."—John Bull, | 


“The Second Wife ’ is decidedly a clever book."—Saturday Revie. 


crown Syo, 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. By the 
Fee Rae Hane, and Translated from the German by Lady Hernert 
THIRD meen. | 

The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 3 vols. | 


: | 
BPE an are many passages of striking beanty, and it is long since we read a story | 
bs ich £0 favourably impressed us with the powers of an unknown author, It is 

asy to predict, after reading ‘The Queen of Connaught,’ that its writer will Le 
heard of again.”"—£Echo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SPECTATOR. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


| 
| 
oat = = 
| 
| 


Medium 8vo, 568 pp., illustrated by 6 Folding Coloured Maps, numerous 
Plates and Folding Sectious, c'oth, 42s. 


JUMM900 and KASHMIR TERRI- 
TORIES. 


A Geographical Account. By Freperick Drew, F.R.G.S, FA¢S., Associate 
the Royal Schoo] of Nines; late of the Maharaja of Kashmir's Service, 


‘The 





| 

| “Tt is pre-eminently a storehouse of valuable facts. Each of these facts is 
| plainly put before the re md no one cain rise from a perusidl of Mr. 
| Drew's volume without knowing very much that is fresh about the countries 
treated of. Mr. Drew's work is most methodicaliy arranged, and a good index 
renders it still more valuable as a book of reference......We imagine—so pre- 
cise and full is the book before as—that many years will pass before any 












other author will attempt to treat of a subject which Mr. Drew bas so 
thoroughly exhausted The maps which conclude the volume are, in our 
| opinion, by far the best cf the reg.on yet published."—A/denwum, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 552, with Map. cloth, 85 6d. 


The PRINCES of INDIA: an Historical 


Narrative of the Principal Events from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
to that of Nadir Shah. By Sir Enwarp SuLLIVAN, Bart., Author of “ Letters 


on India,” “Trip to the Trenches,’ “Ramble: in North and South 
America,” &2. 
“Sir Edward Sullivan has achieved an unusual suece-s...... Tlis narrative, 


compressed in most partes though it is, is remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive. He grasps bis facts wita a firm kand, marshals them with vigour and 
skill, and presents to us, ‘omparatively brief space, a good, reliable, and 
deeply interesting bistory fis historical analogies indicate wide and various 
reading. his anecdotes ave therough'y illustrative, and bis narrative, asa whole, 
is caleulated profound ite the imagivation of the reader.”—Joncon- 
Jormist, 





yt exel 


£6 miles toan inch; size, 20 inches by 33. 


PORTABLE 


New Edition. Seale, 


INDIA.—_STANFORD’S NEW 
MAP of INDIA; 


Exhibiting the Present Divivions of the Country according to the most Recent 
Surveys, showing also the Adjacent Territories of Buluchistan, Afghenistan, 
Tarkistan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siem. The Railways, Rivers, 
Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the Sea are clearly indi- 
cated, and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
Presidencies, the Districts under British and Native Government, and the 
French and Portaguese Possessions, are distinctively Coloured. Coloured, 6s ; 
mounted on linen, iu case, 8s; on roller, varnished, lis 


” 


Scale, 10 nailles to an inch; 


INDIA.—MAP of INDIA; indicating the 


Probable Route and Date of Visit Price, folded, 1s, 


size, 17 inches by 


f the Prince of Wale 





Large post Svo, cloth, with Two Maps, 9 


FIJI: our New Province in the South 
Seas. 
By J. H. pe Ricer, F RAGS 
of “ How about F ji ¢ 


or Maiesty’s Attorney-jeneral for Fiji, Author 


“An intelligent and inte!'igib’e gaide-book rest colony.” —Pald 


Mall Gazette. 


to our you 





Seale, 33 miles toan h; size, 27 inches by 32. 
. . * 
BURMAH, &c.: a Map showing the various 
Routes proposed for cougertiog China with Ind and Europe through 
Burmah, and developing the Trote Eastern Benzil, Uarmeah, and China. 
Prepared under the lirection of JoHN Ocitvy Hay, F RES, Coloured, 33 


mounted in case, 5s, 


lirection of Mr. Jubr 
various routes } 
Burmih, and f 
a.” Lt must not t 
map exter ds 

Eastern Bengal, and W 
iwhich Loglisimen 


Ovzilvy Hay, P.RGLS., 
sed for connecting 
veloping the trade 
ipposed from this 
*n China to Europe, 

st Yunnan, or that 
re most directly in- 


*“A map, prepared under the 
has just been published, «sin 
China with India and Herope th 
Eastern Bengal. Burmah, and ¢ 
description that embr 
It includes simp 
part of the Lide-Chinese ¢ 








f 
ot 






i by the 





ssam, Pegu, 











terested. The scale, thirty miles to an inch. has enab!ed the engraver to use 

large letters in printing the names of places, and to represent, without crowd- 

ing or confusi 2 considejable jamber of the ro followed by recent 

travellers, or suggested as new f commercial inte irse.”"—Times, 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Map, cloth, 6 


FOREIGNER in FAR 


st, H.B M.'s ¢ 


CHINA. — The 
CATHAY. 


Ry W. Hi. Mepue tonsul, Shanghai. 
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impervious to knowl tge who - it dewn without g guined from its 
pages an intelligent insight into the strange and much misrepresented world 
of China.”"—Sutar Keri 

“We must be thankful to the author who has given us much that is 
thoroughly reliable of Chins as it is, which we shoot ik for in vain else- 
where.” —Apectator. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape- 
town and Metropolitan of Africa. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Cnartes Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. With Portrait 
and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY ; being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. By 
the Author of ‘ Life of 8. Francis de Sales,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. | 


REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS at the 


REUNION CONFERENCE held at BONN, September, 1874. With 
a Preface by H.P. Lippon. Small 8yo, 3s 6d. 


A BOOK of LITANIES, Metrical and Prose, 
with an Evening Service. Edited by the Compiler of the “ Treasury 
of Devotion.” And accompanying MUSIC, arranged under the 
Musical Editorship of W. S. Hoyre, Organist and Director of the 
Choir at All Saints,’ Margaret Street, London. Crown 4to, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 

Also may be had, an EDITION of the WORDS, 32mo, 6d; or in 
paper cover, 4d, Or, the METRICAL LITANIES separately, 32mo, 
5d; or in paper cover, 3d. 


The DEVOUT LIFE. ByS. Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. Forming a 
Volume of the ‘Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 
Elegantly printed, with red borders, on superfine toned paper, 
small 8yo, 5s. 


The ATHANASIAN CREED: an Examination 
of Recent Theories respecting its Date and Origin. With a Post- 
script referring to Professor Swainson’s Account of its Growth and 
Reception, which is contained in his Work entitled “The Nicene 
and Apostles’ Creeds, their Literary History.” By G. D. W. 
OmMANNEY, M.A., Curate of Whitchurch, Somerset. Crown 8vo, 
8s 6d, 


The PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICAL 


JUDGMENTS delivered in the Court of Arches by the Right Hon. 
Sir ROBERT PHILLIMORE, 1867-1875. Svo. [Jn the press. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, forming a Concise Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. By the Rey. Joun Henry 
Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “Dictionary of Sects and 
Heresies,” &c., &c. Compendious Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 


The HOLY ANGELS: their Nature and 


Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small 8vo, 6s. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a 
Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry Arrorp, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. New Edition. 4 vols. Svo, £5 2s. 

Vol. IV., Part I—HEBREWS to the SECOND EPISTLE of PETER. 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 8yo, 18s. [Vow ready. 

Also may be had, sold separately :— 
Vol. 1—The FOUR GOSPELS. 28s, 
Vol. II—ACTS to Il. CORINTHIANS. 24s. 
Vol. III.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. 18s. 
Vol. IV., Part Il.—The FIRST EPISTLE of JOHN to REVELA- 
TION. S8vo, I4s. 
Vol. IV.—Complete in One Volume. 32s, 


VOICES of COMFORT. Original and 
Selected. Edited by the Rey. Tuomas Vincent Fosnery, M.A., 
Editor of “Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering,” &e. 


The RELIGION of the CHRIST; its Historie 


and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of its Origin, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the Rev. Sraytgy 
Leatues, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 8vo, 12s, 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. S.J. Srone, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 8vo, 6s, 


The APOCALYPSE, with. Notes and 
Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac WittriaMs, B.D., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Uniform with the “ Devotional Com. 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative.” New Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


The TREASURY of DEVOTION: a Manual 
of Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest, 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clower, Berks, 
New Edition, in large type, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s; or morocco limp, 
10s 64. [ Nearly ready, 

Also an Edition, 16mo, 2s 6d; cloth limp, 2s; or bound with the 

Book of Common Prayer, 3s 6d. 


A COMMENTARY, EXPOSITORY and DE- 
VOTIONAL, on the ORDER of the ADMINISTRATION of the 
LORD'S SUPPER, according to the Use of the Church of England; 
to which is added an Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non- 
Communicating Attendance, Auricular Confession, the Doctrine of 
Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Epwarp Meyrick 
GovpurN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Sixth Edition, small 8yo, 6s, 
also a Cheap Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Divine 
Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatiso. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the Subject. By Epwarp Meyrick Govupury, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a 
Poem, in Twelve Books. By E. H. Bickerstetn, M.A., Vicar of 
Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth and Cheaper Edition. Small 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


Also a Presentation Edition, small 4to, with red rules, 10s 6d. 


LIFE, JOURNALS, and LETTERS of HENRY 


ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his Widow. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Joux 
Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &c. Imperial 8vo, 36s; or half-bound in 


morocco, £2 8s. 


The MYSTERY of the TEMPTATION: a 


Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hurcutes, M.A., Sab- 
Warden of the House of Merey, Clewer. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. Jomy Henry Biv, M.A, 
F.S.A. Revised by Water G. F, Puriimore, B.C.L., sarrister- 





Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 5v0, 7s 6d. 
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